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Of the forty-three letters of Sealsfield here presented, twenty- 
five appear now for the first time. The remaining eighteen 
have already been published, but either in abridged form, or 
deviating greatly from an exact reproduction of the originals, 
The letters altogether include: I. Twenty to Frl. Elise Meyer ; 
II. Five to Frl. Marie Meyer ; III. Eighteen to Hrn. Heinrich 
Erhard. The earliest of these letters is dated September 1841 ; 
the greater number, hcwever, were written after the author 
was already past the prime of life. Old age naturally intensifies 
human weaknesses, but like the setting sun, it also illumines 
the horizon of the past. Thus these letters written during our 
author’s last years, illustrate something more than the eccen- 
tricities of an old man. Sealsfield’s literary and social judg- 
ments, however carelessly thrown out,—his whole personality 
in fact,—concern not only the few who have devoted themselves 
to the study of Sealsfield, or who cherish his memory, but are 
calculated to interest as well that larger class in both hemispheres 
which still represents the extinct “citizen of the world,” the 
cosmopolitan who had learned to look beyond the fashions of 
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his own time and country in politics and literature. In Seals- 
field’s home the memory of “ Oesterreich’s grésster Romanen- 
dichter” has recently been revived by the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of our author’s birth. It is hoped that 
the present publication may be not unwelcome, as following 
opportunely in the wake of that event. Appended to these 
letters will be found a synopsis of the principal events of Seals- 
field’s life, arranged in chronological order. 

I. The letters of Sealsfield to Friulein Elisabeth (Elise) 
Meyer, have been generally supposed to be lost beyond hope 
of recovery. While on a visit in Schaffhausen to Fraulein 
Marie Meyer, sister of Elise, and the sole survivor of the 
Meyer family, I had the good fortune, however, to learn that 
a part of them at least had been preserved. The facts are 
these: Sealsfield’s letters to Elise Meyer originally numbered 
more than one hundred, and extended over a period of twelve 
years. Elise Meyer, for reasons unknown, destroyed them all 
before her death, but she had previously made extracts from 
some of them, in her own hand, and these had since then been 
in the possession of her sister. Frl. Marie Meyer kindly per- 
mitted me to acquire these extracts, and they are printed below 
(Nos. 1-20), with strict adherence to the original copy. The 
punctuation and spelling are Elise Meyer’s, not Sealsfield’s. 

Nos. 4, 16, 17, have in part been published in an article 
written by Elise Meyer for the journal Daheim, Erster Jahr- 
gang 1865 ; the existence of the others (Nos, 1-3, 5-15, 18-20) 
has not been known heretofore. 


i, 


Den ersten Mai 1859. “ Beim Ausbruch des Krieges zwi- 
schen Frankreich und Oesterreich : die Lage oft ist eine ver- 
zweifelte—wohl ! wenn sie aus Italien vertrieben werden, und 
diese Macht, die in geistiger Beziehung wie ein Vampyr auf 
allem lastet, was Aufschwung und Fortschritt genannt werden 
kann, endlich unschadlich gemacht wird !” 
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9. Mai 1859. “ Die katholische Religion hat ihres Kreis- 
laufes besten Theil jedenfalls vollendet und sich iiberlebt. 
Seit mehreren hundert Jahren fielen nach einander ihre Stiitzen 
—Soldaten die sie beschirmten, die Tausende anderer Streiter 
in Kléstern, in den katholischen Landen—in protestantischen 
bereits einige hundert Jahre friiher. Mit diesen Stiitzen fielen 
die Grundpfeiler allmahlig, und bereits wie eine grandiose Ruine 
steht diese Kirche—vielleicht das grandioseste was nebst dem 
Roémerreiche je gesehen worden—noch da. Fiir den denkenden 
Geschichtsforscher, den Philosophen ein Thema das ihn jahre- 
lang beschiftigen kénnte.” 


3. 

2. Februar 1860. “ Die Ritter vom Geiste. Dieses Buch 
hat den grossen Fehler, das es schriftstellerische Spekulation 
ist, d. h. von einem Schriftsteller geschrieben, der Geld und 
viel Geld braucht, einigen Geist hatte und diesen auf 7 Bande 
wie die Butter aufs Brod vertheilte, wihrend 3 Biinde ganz 
zureichend gewesen wiren. Gutzkow weiss sehr vieles, ist in 
allen Damen und Literaten Boudoir und Studierstuben ein- 
heimisch. Sein Styl ist so durchgiingig Dresdener Tieckisch 
wie keiner, er ist gewandt, coulant und doch nichts vom Dichter, 
vom Genius. LEinzelne Ziige wieder schén, blitzartig, z. B. 
da wo er Olga die Blumen, Rosen auf den jungen Maler herab- 
schiitten lisst, sowie ihr ganzer Character. Auch der Character 
der Tochter Schlumpfs ist nicht iibel—da, wo sie mit den Per- 
gamenten dem Wilfried nachschiesst, sehr vorziiglich. Die 
Frauen iiberhaupt weiss er mit meisterhaften Ziigen auszu- 
statten, aber die Miinner sind itiberschwingliche Halbmiinner, 
die nicht wissen, was sie wollen—ohne Ausnahme. Man sieht 
es Gutzkow an, dass er unter Weibern und Literaten lebt, nicht 
in der Welt. Welch ein armseliger Tropf, Fantast ist z. B. 
der First; Schlumpf—welch ein béte; Wilfried und sein 
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Bruder der Maler—keiner weiss was er will. Dann der 
General, der Baron welch eine marklose, fleisch- und beinlose 
papiermaché Figur—so der arme Wicht, der Sohn Paulinens, 
den er unermiidet mit einem grossen Schrein am Buckel von 
der Spree bis zum Rhein wandern lisst, ohne dass ihn die 
Polizei einfiingt mit seiner Million Reichsthaler Banknoten. 
Kurz, das Buch oder die 9 Biicher haben bei viel Geist 
ebensoviel oder noch mehr Unsinn. Besonderes Vergniigen 
gewiihrten mir die drei Mousquetaires von Dumas und die Fort- 
setzung zehn Jahre spiter und zwanzig Jahre. Leicht ge- 
schrieben, aber ganz zu Hause in den Jahren 1618-1670, mit 
langweiligen, aber wieder wunderschénen und naturgetreuen 
Parthien. Die Mystéres de Paris fieng ich an—aber warf sie 
weg. Die Idee eines deutschen Prinzen, der sich in Paris zu 
einer Art Abellino oder der grosse Bandit hergiebt ist zu absurd, 
als dass sie sich als Grundlage zu etwas gescheidtem gebrauchen 
liesse.—Es ist ein Buch fiir den schwirmerischen Haufen, wie 
richtig das London Quarterly sagt. Dann gefiel mir Broadland 
aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, nicht iibel—wenigstens ist es 
etwas iiber der Mittelmiissigkeit,—die Kiltabende von Hart- 
mann besonders gut.” 


4. 


16, Februar 1860, ‘“Gutzkow ist einer der hohlsten Schrift- 
steller die ich kenne—an dem nichts als die Hohlheit wahr ist— 
dabei was echt deutsch ist, ein Glinzen mit Wissenschaft, das 
diese das Steckenpferd der Wissenschaft reitenden Deutschen 
vollkommen bezaubert. Jaes ist wenig Hoffnung fiir das arme 
Deutschland vorhanden, wenn von dessen Literatur und ihren 
Triigern—bei allen andern Vélkern die Hebel ihres nationellen 
Seyns und Bewustseyns—der Schluss auf das Volk richtig ist. 
Napoleon der Grosse um von den Deutschen eine richtige Idee 
zu bilden, machte sich mit ihrer damaligen Literatur, von der 
er sich die beliebtesten Schriftsteller kommen und erkliren liess 
—bekannt. Als er Lafontaine, Kramer, Spiess, etc. Werke 
oder Schreibereien zum Theil so durchgeblickt, rief er einmal 
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iiber das andere aus: ‘ Mein Gott, was fiir ein dummes Volk !’ 
und er hat recht. Das deutsche Volk ist dumm, sehr dumm 
und dabei beinahe ohne allen Geschmack. Es weiss mehr als 
irgend ein Volk, aber es ist wie der Packesel mit seiner Gelehr- 
samkeit bepackt. Es liefert die besten Erzieher, Gouverneurs, 
und Professoren, aber die schlechtesten Regenten und Staatsmin- 
ner—seit Friedrich dem Grossen hat ganz Deutschland keinen 
einzigen Regenten von nur mittelmiissigem, bedeutendem Ge- 
halt in seinen fiinfunddreissig Fiirstenhdusern hervorgebracht ! 
—keinen Staatsmann, der sich durch eine grosse staatsmiinnische 
oder politische Genialitiit ausgezeichnet hiitte—keinen Feld- 
herrn vondem Kaliber der Condesund Turennes der Franzosen, 
oder Suwarow bei den Russen, Wellington, Marlborough bei den 
Engliindern—kurz es ist ein Volk der Mittelmiissigkeit. Ich 
besorge in der That, dass wenn Napoleon III nur noch zehn 
Jahre lebt und seine geistige Thiitigkeit bewalhrt, iiber dieses 
arme Deutschland abermals eine Catastrophe hereinbricht. 
Von Hackliinder habe ich die Wachtstuben Abentheuer und 
ein anderes Buch von 3 Biinden gelesen—oder vielmehr durch- 
gesehen, das erstere ist gar nicht iibel, das letztere unbedeutend. 
In Kleinigkeiten, besonders was zn den aristocrativen Spiele- 
reien—A meublement etc. gehdrt, ist er grésser als in gréssern 
Dingen, wo er mittelmiissig genug ist. Inder neuernenglischen 
Literatur nimmt Thackeray eine bedeutende Stellung ein, ist 
aber ein eigenthiimlicher von Radicalismen durch und durch 
angesteckter Schriftsteller, dessen Subjectivitit oft unangenehm 
beriihrt. Ich mag ihn deshalb nicht recht, obwohl er nach dem 
jetzt ungeniessbaren Dickens’ die einzige bedeutende Erschein- 
ung in England ist. Von Dickens versuchte ich Chuzzlewit, 
Humphrey Klinker, Barnaby Rudge zu lesen. Es war mir nicht 
moglich—Ein miserables Geschreibsel, absolut ekelhaft, ohne 
Saft und Kraft, weder Character noch Naturschilderungen. 


1Sealsfield’s bitter feeling toward Dickens was probably due to the fact 
that he had once been falsely accused of borrowing from the “ American 
Notes,” which appeared in 1842, eight years later than Sealsfield’s “Sketches 
of American Life.” 
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Der Mann sollte nach seinem Nicholas Nickleby aufgehért 
haben eine Sylbe zu schreiben. In seinem Gehirn ist auch 
kein einziger Geistesfunke mehr.” 


5. 


2, April 1860. ‘ Was halten Sie von Humboldts Corre- 
spondenz? Dem Manne geschah ein schlechter Dienst durch 
diese Publication : Die Nacktheit, in der er vor der Welt steht, 
ist keine plastisch-antike. Zuviel Falschheit manifestirt sich 
in seinem Character. Sie scheinen nicht Pessimistin in Bezug 
auf das arme Deutschland und seine Séhne zu sein? Gerne 
wiirde ich besseres hoffen,—aber wenn man die Bannertriiger 
Deutschlands,das hochgebildete Preussen solehe dumme Streiche 
machen sieht, wie sie Lord Bloomfields Brief an Russel im 
Blanbuche darstellt, in Anbetracht zieht—dann moéchte man 
wohl verzweifelt mit Napoleon I ausrufen : ‘c’est une béte que 
la peuple Allemande !’ und dann so wie Sie vom Norden nach 
Siiden gehen, dieselbe Dummheit—noch diimmer als kleine 
Kinder wird da ein Reich von nahe vierzig Millionen durch 
eine alte H. . . und eine Camarilla der liederlichsten Hof- 
schranzen und Pfaffen regiert. Sehen sie dagegen diese ver- 
kommenen, herabgekommenen, entnervten Italiener—so feige 
sie im Grunde sind, Banditen durch und durch, so haben sie 
den Kern der gesunden Politik herausgefunden, selbst einen 
Napoleon III ihrem Willen sich zu fiigen gezwungen. Seit 
ich das deutsche Parlament in Frankfurt tagen gehért habe, 
erwarte ich wenig mehr von Deutschland als héchstens Rezen- 
sionen. Da sind sie Meister—im kritisiren nimlich. Sie ver- 
stehen alles besser als andere. 

. ... als er Gesandter des Parlaments in der Schweiz war, 
sagte sehr bestimmt, dass die Deutschen die Republik besser 
als die Schweizer verstehen. Dasselbe sagen die deutschen 
Zeitungen in New York alle Tage. Ich kann Ihnen Beweise 
liefern, gedruckte nimlich.” 
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6. 


3. Mai 1860. “Ich war noch keine Stunde unwohl seit ich 
hier bin. Habe einen Appetit wie ein Drescher, esse wie ein 
Oestreicher, trinke wie ein Schweizer, und schlafe wie ein Russe. 
Ich habe in den Zeitungen mehrere Ausserungen Humboldts 
und seine Briefe gelesen. Sie bestiitigen mich leider in meinem 
Urtheil. Der hiissliche Zug der Falschheit klebt ihnen wider- 
lich an. Es ist traurig fiir unsere modernen Grdssen, dass sie 
den antiken in dieser Bezichung so entsetzlich nachstehen. 
Humboldt lisst sich mit den Aristoteles, den Platos, den 
erhabensten Geistern der Vorzeit—diese entsetzlich negative 
Kleinheit ausgenommen,vergleichen. Wihrender dem Kénige 
ins Gesicht schmeichelt, sich an ihn driingt, bei keinem der 
offiziellen Anliisse fehlt, so zu sagen auf den Knieen liegt, ist 
er so wie er den Riicken wendet, voll Hohnes und Tiicke, alles 
verkleinernd, es in den Schatten stellend—und nicht blos beim 
KGnige, bei allen. Er ist H6fling durch und durch, das ist 
traurig, sehr traurig !” 
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Juni 1860, “ Die Briefe des Ungarn lege ich bei zu ver- 
schiedenen Biichern, Geschenke des Verfassers, und bitte Sie 
um [hr Urtheil. Ein merkwiirdiger Kamerad in der That ! 
Fein und roh, demiithig und arrogant, wahr und falsch, kurz 
eine Musterkarte von Incongruititen, wie sie nur in einem 
Lande sich vorfinden kénnen, das Anomalie ist wie Ungarn. 
Dagegen wieder der Genfer—so jiidelnd fein! der Name des 

b Livlinders ist Freiherr von Witzthum, ein nobler Mann, doch 
” glaubte ich zu bemerken, dass die russische Knute, wenn sie 
auch nicht mehr in der Nihe droht, in der Ferne gefiirchtet 
zu werden doch fortfihrt. Ich lese jetzt Macaulay. Fin 
Mann wie ich ihn liebe, klar und verniinftig und tief dabei— 
: @ ein Styl wie ein heller Strom und ruhig wie ein Sommer- 
nachtstraum.” 
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8. 


1. Sept. 1860. “Ich bin auf einmal mit all den Revolu- 
tioniirs befreundet geworden. Wie das kommt, weiss ich 
nicht—aber Klapta lisst mich griissen, Oberst Turr, Vogt, 
ete. Vogt mag ich nicht—Es mag ein guter Naturforscher 
sein, ist jedoch bestimmt ein schlechter Biirger und Mensch. 
Bei solchen Philosophen denke ich immer an Louis Philipp 
der zu Thiers einst sagte, als dieser von der Nothwendigkeit 
sprach, den deutschen Gelehrten Subventionen zu machen : 
‘Chassez moi ces Philosophs Allemands!’ Er hatte zum Theil 
recht, denn diese wiirden jede biirgerliche Gesellschaft, jeden 
Staat unméglich machen durch ihre zersetzende, zerfressende 
Philosophie, die zuietzt doch nur wieder der bornirteste Egois- 
mus und Aberwitz ist, der aus dem Baue der vier Gehirn- 
kammern auf das Universum und dessen Schépfer oder besser 
zu sagen nicht Schdpfer schliesst.” 


9. 


6. Dec. 1860. “Von Julie Burow las ich ein 3 Biindchen 
Lebensbild, das vortrefflich ist ; nicht so gut: Eine Grossmutter 
2 Biinde, und schlecht Johanna Keppler, aber alle sehr religiés 
sittlich. Burows Novellen sind manirirt und hélzern.” 


10. 


6. Jan. 1861,“ Das neue Jahr faingt mit omindsen Kund- 
gebungen an, die fiir mich sehr beunruhigend werden. Unsre 
Wirren in den Vereinigten Staaten sind der Art, dass sie das 
Schlimmste befiirchten lassen—das Allerschlimmste—die Tren- 
nung der Union nicht in 2, sondern vielleicht in 4—5 Theile, 
bei welcher Gelegenheit Hunderttausende um Hab und Gut 
kommen miissten—Ich unter diesen, diirfte wieder zur Feder 
Zuflucht nehmen miissen—wofiir der Himmel mich bewahre. 
Es ist eine Freude zu schreiben—wenn es eine Freude ist ; aber 
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wahre Schollenwerker Arbeit, wenn man nicht mehr Freude 
hat—und ich habe keine mehr daran. 

Ich habe Ihnen bereits zum neuen Jahre meine guten 
Wiinsche dargebracht, und wiederhole sie, dessen sind Sie 
versichert. Wer wie ich der Bekannten so viele, der Freunde 
so wenige hat, weiss sie, die Freunde, wahrlich zu schiitzen. 
Von Jer. Gotthelf einiges recht gut—aber die Kiiserei zu viel 
pfarrerisch, obwohl wieder mit sehr hiibschen Characteren wie 
Anneli, Sepp, Bethly, ete.” 


ag. 


28. Jan. 1861. “ Unsere Zustiinde driiben sind traurig zum 
verzweifeln. Es gehért Philosophie dazu in der That, den 
ganzen Abgrund vor sich zu sehen, in den Millionen sich und 
andere zu stiirzen im Begriff stehen und dabei ruhig zusehen zu 
miissen. Mein Land muss durch alle die Krisen durchgehen, 
die grésseren Republiken in ihren Krankheiten zur Bedingung 
gestellt sind. Dariiber aber gehen die zeitlichen Giiter ganzer 
Generationen zu Grunde. Wenn ich vor 4 Jahren verkauft 
hiitte, wirde ich hunderttausende realisirt haben. Wenn ich 
noch linger zuwarte, mag ich alles verlieren—aber wer ver- 
liert gerne?—Wird es recht schlimm, so greifen wir wieder 
zur Feder.” . 





12. 


8. April 1861. “Unter den Biichern, die ich zuletzt gelesen, 
haben mich besonders Wilhelm Humboldts Briefe auf eine 
Weise angesprochen, wie selten ein Buch. Es ist zu késtlich, 
so késtlich dass ich mich wirklich daran gelabt und erquickt 
habe. Ich halite W. v. H. als Menschen fiir héher als selbst 
seinen Bruder Al. v. H., jedenfalls fiir edler, wenn er auch 
nicht als Gelehrter ihn erreicht. Die Correspondenz zwischen 
Humboldt und Varnhagen von Ense stellt niimlich erstern wie 
letztern nichts weniger als vortheilhaft dar. Beide als eitle 
nach Ruhm und Auszeichnung haschende, ziemlich herzlose 
und selbst gemeine Naturen. Es hat sich—seit ich diese Briefe 
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gelesen—dieser riesige Geist A. v. H. mir immer repriisentirt, 
als wenn er sich selbst mit Geifer und Speichel bespuckt und 
beschmutzt hiitte.”’ 

13. 


31. August 1861, “Uber den Krieg in Amerika. 

Eine Verschleuderung, eine Betriigerei—Corruption, die 
iiber alle Begriffe geht. Unser Volk wird durch eine harte 
Schule noch zu gehen haben—denn durch ein 80 jiihriges 
Gliick, einen 50 jaihrigen Frieden verdorben, verweichlicht, ist 
es in einem Grade faul geworden wie es nur zur Zeit der rém- 
ischen Republik unter den Sullas und Catilinas gesehen 
worden.” 


14, 


21. September 1861. “Der erste Herbsttag—unser Bild, 
nur dass wir uns nicht dem beginnenden, sondern dem endi- 
genden Herbste vergleichen diirfen. Wohl das ist naturgesetz- 
liche Bedingung unsers Daseins. Und so wollen wir uns 
fiigen, ohne zu erschrecken vor dem finale. Deramerikanische 
Krieg ist mit dem héchsten Interesse zu betrachten. Er ist als 
Abschnitt in der Weltgeschichte wichtiger als alle die Kriege 
seit Napoleon. Fiinfzigjihriger Friede — achtzigjihriges 
Gliick hat das amerikanische Volk so sehr corrumpirt, ver- 
weichlicht, verdorben, dass eine Crisis unumgiinglich kommen, 
oder das Ganze verfaulen und zu Grunde gehen, d. h. in Anar- 
chie und Auflésung zerfallen musste. Noch ist aber dieses 
nicht der Fall—wird hoffentlich nicht der Fall sein: Die 
Gesetze und Behérden bestehen in voller Kraft und bei dem 
Umstande, dass seit 40 Jahren mehr denn 16 Millionen 
Europiier in die V. St. eingewandert sind, mehr denn die 
Volker zusammengenommen, die Rom iiber den Haufen war- 
fen, bei diesem Umstande sage ich, der das miichtigste Reich 
der Neuzeit, Frankreich, Russland, England iiber den Haufen 
geworfen hiitte, ist es allerdings zu wundern, dass dieser Biir- 
gerkrieg, der Zwei Principe im Kampfe zeigt, so viele Energie, 
und Thatkraft bezeugt—und dass der Amerikaner—aus dem 
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Geld und Dollar jagenden Yankee in so kurzer Zeit zum Sol- 
daten und Krieger geworden ist. Wenn der Krieg ein Jahr 
dauert, wird der amerikanische Volontair sich mit den besten 
europiischen Soldaten messen kiénnen.” 


15. 


15. October 1861. ‘Unsere Regierung in Washington 
scheint aus ganz unfihigen Képfen zusammengesetzt zu sein, 
Advokaten die iiberihre Prozesse nicht hinaus sehen und gerade 
vorgehen wie Priisident und Directoren einer Eisenbahngesell- 
schaft—dabei noch heillose Betriigereien. Ich fange an am 
Heile meines geliebten Amerika zu verzweifeln. Freilich ist 
zugleich was driiben vorgeht—Reinigungsprocess, aber in 
diesem Reinigungsprocess leiden Millionen der Besten—gerade 
die Guten leiden—die Schlechten sind nun oben an. Dann ist 
es nebst Reinigungsprocess zugleich Uebergang zu anderer 
Staatsform. Bisher war Democratie die fiir die V. St. noth- 
wendige Bedingung. Volksherrschaft in ihrer vollsten Aus- 
dehnung. Diese war Bedingung um das Land zu bevélkern. 
Es ist bevélkert worden, d. h. alle Elemente gute und schlechte 
—<der ganzen Welt haben sich auf die V.St. geworfen, haben 
da Heimath und Heerd gefunden, die sie ohne Volksherrschaft 
—wenn ein Monarch geherrscht hiitte, nie gefunden hiatten. 
Nun ist freilich die transatlantische Welt bevélkert, aber die 
Elemente dieser Bevélkerung heterogen, verdorben—lasterhaft, 
verbrecherisch zum Theil—diese Elemente haben zugleich die 
Crisis heraufbeschworen, eine Crisis aus der das Land gesunder 
hervorgehen, aber unter der es auch in Theile zerbrochen (wie 
die Sidamerikanischen Staaten) werden kann. Was die V orseh- 
ung ftir uns aufbewahrt, das weiss sie allein. Wenn Sie den 
Gang den die Entwickelung der V. St. genommen, studiren, 
dann wird Ihnen zugleich die Grisse dieser Vorsehung klar. 
Es ist ein wiirdiges Studium fiir den Weisen. Mit der Demo- 


cratie hat es im Siiden bereits ein Ende, im Norden wird sie 


gleichfalls einer anderen Regierungsform weichen miissen.— 
Sie hat iibrigens ihre Bestimmung vollkommen erfillt.” 
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16. 


8. Mai 1862. “Ich bin vielleicht undankbar gegen dic 
Vorsehung, die mir in meinem Alter verhiltnissmiissig ruhige 
Tage giebt, aber ich bin nicht heiter, ein driickendes Gefiill, 
eine Abspannung hat sich meiner bemeistert, auch fiihle ich, 
dass meine Kriifte zu schwinden anfangen—das ist Naturgesetz 
werden Sie sagen; allein eben dieses Naturgesetz sich recht 
lebhaft einpriigen, und mit philosophischem Gleichmuthe den 
Lebensfaden diinner und diinner werden sehen, und dabei mit 
heiterm Frohmuthe seinem endlichen Schicksale entgegen zu 
treten, das ist nur sehr grossen Seelen gegeben. Zuweilen 
wandeln mich nun auch wirklich heitere Gedankenflige an, 
aber dann kommen wieder Schatten. Wohl, wir wollen sehen 
wie sich weiter die Dinge gestalten und jedenfalls nicht den 
Muth verlieren. 

Die Verhiiltnisse driiben in den V. St. haben sich in gewisser 
Beziehung gebessert. Das Volk, die Nation hat sich binnen 
diesem Jahr als ein grosses erwiesen, und das tréstet einen 
Biirger und beruhigt ihn bei allen Calamitiiten, aber die Ver- 
luste die derjenige, der besitzt, erleidet, sind enorm. Es ist 
ein wahres Blutbad in dem unser Volk schwimmt, unser Blut, 
aber es war nothwendig zur Reinigung und Wiedergeburt. 

Ich lese am liebsten W. v. Humboldt, obwohl er mich gar 
nicht kannte, dagegen sein Bruder Alex. anerkennend von mir 
schrieb. W. ist ein Philosoph im schénsten Sinne des Worts. 
Von Varnhagens Nachlasse habe ich einiges gelesen.—Jetzt 
beginne ich zu ahnen, dass Deutschland trotz Apathie und 
Phlegma einer Umgestaltung entgegen geht, und dass schliess- 
lich Preussen berufen ist, an die Spitze derselben zu kommen.” 


17. 


3. Juli 1862. “Ich bin wirklich wie Sie sagen zum Einsiedler 
geworden, Ich bin am liebsten allein. Im hoéhern Alter, und 
ich habe dieses nun seit mehreren Jahren angetreten, im Greisen- 
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alter ist es geziemend sich von der Welt zuriickzuziehen, in 
die sich der Jiingling und Mann stiirzen muss, wenn er zum 
Mann reifen soll. Die Einsamkeit ist da an ihrem Platze, die 
Ruhe wird Bediirfniss; es driingen sich Fragen auf, die keine 
Biicher beantworten, die man sich aber selbst beantworten soll 
und muss. Sie sehen ich bin ganz ernsthaft geworden, bin es 
auch in der That. Der letze Winter hat mich ilter gemacht, 
als die zehn friihern. Nicht dass ich kérperlich sehr gealtert 
hitte—Nein, man macht mir noch immer das Compliment, 
dass ich sehr gut aussehe, gibt mir der Jahre weniger als ich 
deren habe, aber ich fiihle, dass meine Laufbahn keine lange 
mehr sein wird, und bin es ganz zufrieden. Ich wiirdees fiir 
kein Gliick erachten noch zehn Jahre zu leben. ‘Wen die 
Gitter lieben, den nehmen sie jung zu sich’—ist einer der 
schénsten Ausspriiche des klassischen Alterthums. Das Jung- 
sein ist freilich bei mir voriiber, noch fiihle ich aber nicht die 
eigentlichen Altersschwiichen, der Geist ist noch jung.” 


18. 
8. Marz 1863. “Wie mein Befinden den Winter hindurch 
war? fragenSie. Ich iibergehe diese Frage mit Stillschweigen, 
denn ich hasse Klagen und Mitleid. Der Mann muss zu 


ertragen wissen.” 
19. 


30. Marz 1863. “Ich werdesebr geplagt meine Photographie 
fiir die Illustrirte Zeitung abnehmen zu lassen, habe aber das 
Ansuchen der Redaktion abgelehnt. Wenn es doch sein muss, 
dass ich mich photographieren lasse, so sollen Sie auch ein 
Exemplar Ihres alten Freundes haben, der seit er Sie nicht 
gesehen hat,' um mehr denn 10 Jahre gealtert hat. Die Parzen 
ziehen an meinem Lebensfaden und zwar so stark, dass er wenn 
sie in ihrer verhiingnissvollen Arbeit nicht nachlassen, wohl 
friiher oder spiter reissen wird miissen—Pshaw! Wir wollen 
iibrigens noch das Beste hoffen, aber das Schlimmste auch 


nicht fiirechten.” 
(Nicht volle 2 Jahre. E. M.) 














A. B. FAUST. 


20. 


3. Jan, 1864. “Vielen Dank fiir Ihre Theilnahme, und 
meine besten Wiinsche zum neuen Jahr nochmals. Gerne 
wiirde ich Ihnen recht viel schreiben, aber wenn die Augen 
den Dienst versagen, und die Fiisse und alles, so dass ich kaum 
iiber das Zimmer schwanken kann, so erwarten Sie wohl keine 
langen Briefe. Griissen Sie mir aber herzlich . . . und. . . 
und seien Sie versichert, dass ich so lange ich lebe, bleiben 
werde, u. s. w.” 

(Sein letzter eigenhiindiger Brief. E. M.) 


The following scraps found among the papers of Elise Meyer, 
may also be of interest here: 


1. Einer seiner Freunde, dem er den Auftrag gab einen Brief 
von mir an ihn zu beantworten, schreibt unter anderm: “Seine 
geistige Kraft bleibt ungeschwiicht. Wer diesen Mann in seinen 
gesunden Tagen nicht zu bewundern gelernt hiitte, kénnte ihm 
gewiss jetzt in seinen Leidenstagen seine Bewunderung nicht 
versagen. Mit heroischem Muthe triigt er sein Schicksal und 
klagt nicht.” 

2. Ausziige aus zwei Briefen iiber die letzten Tage und sein 
Ende. “ Ich besuchte ihn sehr oft bis an sein Lebensende, wo 
er mir mittheilte dass er sein Ende einsehe. Er liess den re- 
formirten Pfarrer zu sich rufen, und machte seine Andacht. 
Derselbe besuchte ihn recht oft, und war bei dem Absterben 
anwesend. Im verflossenen Winter hat er bei einem Stein- 
hauermeister seinen Grabstein bestellt, und die englische In- 
schrift aus der Bibel angedeutet und zwar den 51. oder 143. 
Psalm. Er hat sehr viel und oft gebetet und gesagt: ‘ Jedes 
Wort im Vaterunser sei eine Perle.’ Er dusserte am Ende 
den Wunsch nach, Schaffhausen seinen Wohnsitz zu versetzen, 
wenn diess seine Gesundheit noch gestattet hiitte.” 


II. Among a number of other valuable papers given me by 
Frl. Marie Meyer, were five unpublished letters of Sealsfield 
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to herself. These letters (Nos. 21-25) give additional evidence 
of the warm friendship that existed between Sealsfield and the 
sisters Marieand Elise Meyer ; we are forced to regret deeply the 
lack of all similar personal allusions in the preceding extracts. 

Letters Nos. 21-43 have been edited with the manuscript of 
Sealsfield in hand, and the aim has been to approach as nearly 
as possible an exact reproduction of the originals. Sealsfield’s 
orthography and punctuation have been retained ; commas or 
other signs have been inserted only in exceptional cases, where 
the meaning might otherwise have been misunderstood. Unim- 
portant names, when not clearly distinguishable, have been 
indicated by their initial and final letters only. 


a. 
Fru. MARIE MEYER IM SCHWARZEN ADLER. 


New York den 23. Obr. 1855. 
Liebe Freundin ! 

Ihr Brief hat mir viel Vergniigen verursacht—sehr viel—er 
spricht so ganz aus dem Herzen und ist so wahr wie Sie selbst. 
Vielen Dank fiir Ihre Giite, die Sie in so vielfacher Beziehung 
mir kundgeben. Es ist fiir mich ein wahrer Trost zu wissen, 
dass ich in dem iibrigens nichts weniger als herzigen Schaf- 
hausen herzige Freunde habe. Seyen Sie versichert, dass die 
Empfindung eine gegenseitige ist, und dass es mich sehr freuen 
wiirde Ihnen meine Freundschaft thatsachlich zu erweisen. 

Sie werden sich gewundert haben, als Sie meine zwey vor- 
letzten Briefe mit den vielen Bitten um Uebersendung der 
Kleider etc. erhielten. Ich will Ihnen die Ursachen so kurz 
und klar als méglich angeben. Ich habe im Sinne einige Jahre 
hier zu verleben. Die Ursachen werden Sie begreifen— Von 
meinem Vermdgen einige 1000 Dollars in Fonds abgerechnet, 
befindet sich der grésste Theil hier—ist jetzt ganz in Fonds 
placirt. Diese steigen und fallen oft in 6 Monaten—15-20 
pet. Es ist demnach vonnéthen ein wachsames Auge zu haben 
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—und in der Nihe zu seyn. Weiter bin ich nun ernstlich 
gesonnen mir ein Plitzchen ausfindig zu machen, wo ich von 
meinen Wanderungen ausruhen kann. Noch bin ich nicht 
einig, ob der Sitz in New York—um New York herum— 
oder bei Philadelphia fiir mich am passendsten seyn diirfte. 
Niichstes Friihjahr will ich den eigentlichen sogenannten Wes- 
ten besehen, wo es einige herrliche Punkte geben soll—nous 
verrons—Ich will und werde wie gesagt etwas passendes zu 
finden trachten—nicht viel héchstens 4-500 Acres oder Joch 
etc., aber dann eine schéne Besitzung—in der Nihe einer auf- 
bliihenden Stadt—Das ist mein Wunsch. 

Mein Vermégen ohne gross zu seyn reicht hin mir einen 
solchen Plan durchzufiihren, und dabei noch ein jihrliches 
Einkommen von meinen Fonds besitzend, wiirde mir die Ver- 
schénerung eines solchen gefundenen Punktes um so leithter, 
als das baare Geld im Westen natiirlich einen héheren Werth 
und also auch Zinsfuss hat—Wenn ich einen solchen Punkt 
gefunden habe will ich Ihnen denselben beschreiben und 
gezeichnet zusenden—fiir jetzt schwanken meine Neigungen 
zwischen New York Philadelphia und dem oberen Mississippi 
—wo es wie gesagt herrliche Punkte geben soll. 

Ich war den Sommer hindurch theils in New York theils in 
verschiedenen Seebiidern—wo ich denn etwa 3 Monate hin- 
durch alle Tage zwey Seebider oder Salzwasserbider nahm, die 
mir herrlich bekamen. Ich befinde mich ganz wohl. Dank 
dieser Salzwasserkur—die ich alle Ursache habe der Siisswas- 
serkur vorzuziehen. 

Ihre Contis habe ich durchgesehen, vollkommen richtig 
befunden—und ersuche Sie fiir die 83 fr. etc., sich mit dem 
kleinen Schuldbriefe von D. . .. Schneidermeister ausgestellt 
bezahlt zu machen—Kiindigen Sie ihm in meinem Namen den 
kleinen Posten von 50 fl. R. W.—gefillig auf—und machen 
Sie so die Rechnung in Ordnung—Ich glaube dieser ist der 
beste und kiirzeste Weg. Nun meinen nochmaligen Dank mit 
der Bitte mir zuweilen ein paar Zeilen zufliessen zu lassen— 


herzlich und ganz ergeben 
SEALSFIELD. 
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4 P. S.—Haben Sie die Giite, iiber den eingeschlossenen Brief 
a an N. Gutzweiler Nazionalrath ein Couvert und Addresse zu 
4 machen, und denselben nach Arlesheim bei Basel abzusenden. 
i 

‘ 

; 22. 

4 

a UNTER DEN TANNEN den 10fen Feb. 1859. 
= Liebes Hauptbuch ! * 

2 

4 , . 
Pa Ich tibersende Ihnen hier wieder Ihre Muster—Am besten 
fe | wiirde mir das quadrillirte a 10 fr gefallen, aber der Stoff ist 
ag nichts weniger als dauerhaft und so wollen wir II 32—a fr 12 
= nehmen—Herr B—wird so gefillig seyn die Weste zu machen : 
a mit 2 Rethen Knépfen entweder mit breitem Schawl oder Kra- 
oe gen, oder aber zum Zuknipfen mit Lappen oben am Halse—wie 


es eben am besten Mode ist—Zum Unterfutter mag er Barchent 
nehmen—Doch ersuche ich mir diese Weste ja nicht am Leibe 
zu kurz zu machen ; denn erstens sieht eine solche kurze Weste 
: sehr “pauvre” aus, zweytens ist sie im Winter eine wahre 
; Absurditit. Ich werde Ihnen niichster Tage das 150 Maas 
. haltende Fiisschen senden, mit der Bitte es mir wieder fiillen 
zu lassen so dass ich fiir den kommenden Winter und Friihjahr 
mit Wein versorgt bin. Fiir die Erinnerung die Sie mir durch 
Ihren Cousin zu senden so gut waren danke ich. Lieber wire 
‘ es mir gewesen—Sie wiiren selbst gekommen und zwar beyde. 
Sie alle herzlich griissend bin ich Ihr aufrichtig ergebener 


j SEALSFIELD. 


* Sealsfield playfully invented pet names for ull the members of the house- 
F hold when he lived with the Meyers in Schaffhausen. ‘“ Hauptbuch,” the 
ledger, was Marie’s name, because she kept her father’s business accounts, 
with characteristic accuracy. The author named Elise caressingly the 
“Kleinigkeit,” probably because of her small stature and unpretentious 
manner. (See letter No. 23, etc.) 
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23. 


UNTER DEN TANNEN BEI SOLOTHURN 
d. 8ten Marz, 1862. 


Als ich Ihren lieben Brief in die Hand nahm, ward mirs 
als ob ich eine bése Nachricht bekommen sollte—Ich weiss, 
dass das liebe “ Hauptbuch ” nicht gerne correspondirt, ausser 
wo Ziffern und Zahlen geschrieben werden. Drei Wochen im 
Bette will etwas sagen! Ich war blos 3 Tage zu Hause zu bleiben 
genéthigt, und meine Laune wurde wahirlich nicht die rosenfar- 
bigste. Wohl! wenn es nur wieder besser geht! der Friihling 
wird das seinige beitragen, Sie ins Geleis zu bringen, und mich 
desgleichen ; denn noch bin ich nicht ganz wie ich seyn sollte. 
Keine eigentliche Krankheit, aber auch keine eigentliche Ge- 
sundheit, ein halbes Wesen das unausstehlich wird weil es alle 
Lust benimmt. Ich lese nicht gerne, ausser Zeitungen, ich 
schreibe nur die néthigsten Briefe, und diese ziemlich ge- 
schmacklos, wie alles was ich thue mir geschmackloss erscheint. 
Seit 8 Wochen habe ich kein Buch gelesen oder zur Hand 


genommen., Wir wollen uns aber gegenseitig trésten und auf 


besseres hoffen; der erste Brief den mir der Postbote von der 
“ Kleinigkeit” bringt, soll mir zweymal willkommen seyn. 
Sie haben also sich fest vorgenommen zu verkaufen. Unter 
den Umstiinden ist es vielleicht das gerathenste, immer hin 
aber miissten Sie doch zuwarten, bis Sie annehmbare Preise fiir 
Haus, Waarenlager, etc., bekommen. Auch ich habe im Sinne 
zu verkaufen, und wenn ich nicht irgend eine Liegenschaft 
niher der Stadt finde, ganz von hier weg zu ziehen, und mich 
in einer reformirten Stadt niederzulassen. Im Winter ist das 
Klima hier auch gar zu rauh, und bei zunehmendem Alter fiir 
Constitutionen die selbst stirker als die meinige sind angrei- 
fend. Ich habe mir vorgenommen im Mai oder Juni mein 
Besitzthum in 3 oder 4 Zeitungen zu annonciren, und wenn 
mir ein annehmbares Angebot gemacht wird, loszuschlagen. 
Freilich solche Spaziergiinge finde ich in der Schweiz nicht 
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mehr—auch schwerlich ein Haus so comfortable so bequem und 
fiir einen alten Junggesellen wie geschaffen. Wenn es nur 
einige 20 Stunden Schafhausen niaher wiire, dann wollte ich 
noch zusehen—hier Ziirich in der Naihe—und ich ware zufrie- 
den, aber dieses Kapuziener Volk ist mir eine gar zu trostlose 
A ffaire.— 

Und nun griisse ich Sie alle auf das freundlichste und herz- 
lichste und wiinsche Ihnen allen besonders aber der lieben 
“Kleinigkeit ” Genesung und freudige Lust am Leben. Au- 
frichtig und ganz der [hrige 

Cu. SEALSFIELD. 


Noch habe ich ganz vergessen—und dies kann Ihnen besser 
als alles Andere die Abspannung errathen lassen, in der ich 
mich befangen fiihle—fiir Ihre Nachricht zu danken. Es ist 
mir wirklich recht sehr lieb niiheres zu wissen und dass Sie 
wieder auf dem Wege der Besserung sind, ist wahrer Trost fiir 
mich, 


24. 


UNTER DEN TANNEN BEI SOLOTHURN 
den 19. Marz, 1862. 


Es freut mich sehr aus Ihrem lieben Briefchen zu ersehen, 
dass die liebe Schwester wieder auf dem Wege der Besserung 
ist. Hoffentlich wird die nun bald eintretende mildere Wit- 
terung das ihrige beitragen und sie wieder in einige Ordnung 
bringen. Ich habe von mehreren Seiten her von der regen 
Thatigkeit die in Schafhausen das Unterste zu oberst kehren 
soll, vernommen, stehe auch seit einiger Zeit in Bankakzien 
Angelegenheiten in direktem Briefwechsel. Leider sehe ich 
aus diesem dass nebst mehreren anderen Fragen auch die iiber 
das Locale der Bank so gut wie entschieden scheint. Immerhin 
will ich in Betreff [ares Ansinnens schreiben aber ich sage Ihnen 
im Voraus dass ich nicht die mindeste Hoffnung habe, dass man 
auf Ihren Wunsch eingehen wird. Die Ursachen sind mehrere. 
Zwar ist Ihr Haus in den unteren Riumlichkeiten feuerfest 
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genug, aber die oberen—die die Hauptsache sind, wiirden einen 
ganzen Umbau des Hauses vonnéthen machen, der wabrschein- 
lich ebensoviel wenn nicht mehr kosten diirfte, als ein Neubau. 
Dann aber haben in dieser Frage mitzusprechen Leute wie 
Gustav St. . . . die beyden O. . . . d vorallen B.... k 
—Leute die ihr Interesse so wohl verstehen, dass sie jeden nur 
mdglichen Vortheil aus ihrer Stellung zu ziehen trachten wer- 
den. Peyer selbst schreibt mir, dass er die Priisidentur der 
Bank nicht iibernehmen wiirde, weil seine anderen Geschiifte 
es nicht erlauben—er verbleibt blos im engeren Ausschuss— 
Seine Stimme ist in dieser Beziehung—so gewicktig sie sonst 
ist, nicht ganz entscheidend. Wie gesagt ich will aber thun 
was mdglich ist, obwohl ich voraussehe dass es nicht méglich 
seyn wird Ihren Wunsch zu erfiillen. Aber selbst wenn dieser 
Thr Wunsch nicht erfiillt wird, so ist nichts verlohren. Wie 
die Sachen jetzt in Schafhausen stehen, sollten Sie 30,000 fr 
ohne Weiteres bekommen, werden es auch bekommen, wenn 
die Sache nicht iibereilt wird, und sogleich angefangen wird 
das Haus feil zu bieten. Am besten wire es wohl, wenn Sie 
im Tageblatt oder in einer andern Zeitung etwas von Hausver- 
kauf des Schwarzen Adler fallen liessen. Kénnen Sie nicht 
mit dem kleinen Chef der . . . Buchhandlung sprechen, einen 
Wink im Tageblatt zu geben? Das wiire der Weg, der kiirz- 
este, der beste. Sie sollten zu ihm gehen oder die liebe Elisabeth 
ihn ersuchen in den Adler zu kommen, und ihn da bearbeiten. 
Sie wiirden bei dieser Gelegenheit auch wahrscheinlich naheres 
erfahren, ob das Locale bereits festermittelt und definitiv gewihlt 
ist ete. Sie miissen auch eines bedenken. Herr Peyer hat zwar 
eine sehr gewichtige Stimme, jedenfalls die gewichtigste, aber 
er hat dann auch die gewichtigsten Riicksichten zu nehmen, 
muss sie nehmen um seinen Einfluss zu wahren, seine Freunde 
nicht vor den Kopf zu stossen. Wiire ich in Schafhausen kénnte 
ich vielleicht etwas thun, vorausgesetzt die Sache ist noch nicht 
ganz entschieden, was mir aber nicht scheint, im Gegentheil 
glaube ich sie ist es bereits, den Nachrichten nach zu schliessen, 
die mir von da wurden. 
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Nun habe ich so vieles geschrieben, dass mir die Augen 
anfangen wehe zu thun—ich muss daher schliessen, griissen Sie 
alle herzlich und vielmal und bin wie immer aufrichtig der 


Thrige 
SEALSFIELD. 


Wenn ich etwas in Beziehung auf dieses Geschiift vernehme, 
sosollen Siesogleich davon in Kenntniss gesetzt werden— Wenn 
nicht, so nehmen Sie mein Schweigen fiir meine Antwort. 

Wiissten Sie von keiner Kéchin die zugleich den Garten ver- 
sehen kénnte—im Fall Sie eine solche Person mir verschaffen 
kénnten, ehrlich und treu und sauber, kann ich das Reisegeld 
und 120 fr jaéhrlich versprechen und viele Trinkgelder dass sie 
auf 146 fr vollkommen und wenigstens kommt. Aber Sie 
miissten mir so bald wie méglich Nachricht geben. Im Falle 
Sie nichts wissen bitte ich nicht zu schreiben : Sie kOnnte binnen 
14 Tagen eintreffen. 

25. 
UNTER DEN TANNEN den 29ten Mirz, 1862. 


Ihrem Auftrage nach Moglichkeit nachzukommen habe ich 
in Ihrer Hausangelegenheit zuerst bei einem Freunde angefragt, 
von diesem wenig oder gar keine Hoffnung erhalten, darauf 
noch einem zweyten geschrieben, der mir beinahe dasselbe er- 
widert, was ich Ihnen bereits geschrieben. Immerhin bliebe 
noch das Mittel durch den Hrn St... . r die Aufmerksamkeit 
auf den Schwarzen Adler zu lenken, und selbst wenn es nichts 
hilfe, so kénnte es doch nicht schaden, im Gegentheil miisste 
es etwas niitzen, indem es jedenfalls die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
Ihr Haus lenken wiirde. Wire meine Gesundheit ganz her- 
gestellt, wiirde ich nach Schafhausen gekommen seyn, da ich 
mich bei Akzien der Bank betheiligen wollte ; so war es mir 
nicht méglich, und wie es bei solechen Dingen geht, wenn man 


nicht selbst sein Interesse wahrt, so bekam ich kaum den vier- 
ten Theil der Akzien die ich fest bestellt hatte. Dreissig hatte 
ich fest zu nehmen bestellt, und sieben wurden mir zugeschrie- 
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ben. Ich hoffe es wird mir méglich seyn im Laufe des Friih- 
jahrs zu Ihnen zu kommen, und dann wollen wir iiber die Art u. 
Weise sprechen wie Sie Ihr Geschift u. Haus am vortheil- 
haftesten versilbern. Um die Zeit der Eréffnung der Constanz 
Baseler Eisenbahn—der Bank—sollte ich glauben dass der Auf- 
schwung Schafhausens zwar nicht der grésste, aber fiir Haus- 
besitzer der lohnendste seyn wird. Ist die Eisenbahn 1-2 Jahre 
im Gange und die Bank ditto, dann werden so viele neue Hiiuser 
in kurzer Zeit gebaut, dass die alten im Werthe verlieren. 
Binnen jetzt und einem Jahre miissen Sie verkaufen nach 
meiner unmassgeblichen Meinung. 

Wie geht es der lieben Schwester? und Frau Mutter? leben 
Sie alle drey herzlich wohl, heiter und vergniigt. 


[hr aufrichtiger 
SEALSFIELD. 


III. For the privilege of examining the letters of Chas. 
Sealsfield to his publisher, Hrn. Heinrich Erhard (J. B. Metz- 
ler), my thanks are due to the present proprietors of the J. 5. 
Metzlersche Buchhandlung in Stuttgart, Messrs. E. u. A. 
Werlitz. 

Nos. 26, 40, 43, have never been published. The others, 
27-39, 41-42, have appeared in a work of V. Hamburger, 
entitled “ Sealsfield-Postl” (Wien 1879), and containing in 
addition to some valuable biographical material, the following 
letters of Sealsfield, (a) one to H. Brockhaus, (6) thirteen to 
J. G. Cotta, (c) fifteen to H. Erhard. On comparing the 
letters to Erhard (c) with Sealsfield’s manuscript, numerous 
omissions (partly voluntary), and errors of interpretation were 
discovered. Sealsfield’s handwriting is remarkably indistinct, 
and the thin paper on which the letters were written augments 
the difficulty of deciphering them. 

While an attempt has been made below to produce a more 
exact copy of the originals, the principal object has been to 
render the letters more accessible. 
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26. 


Pyrmont N. Y. 17. July 1854. 

Euer Wohlgebohren 

Ich bin vorgestern von meinem trip nach Illinois iber Chicago 
noch gerade zur rechten Zeit zuriickgekehrt, um der schlimm- 
sten Zeit in dieser Stadt zu entgehen, und wieder etwas wie 
frische Luft zu schépfen die wir hier am Hudson vollauf haben. 
In Chicago traf ich den Thermometer 101° Fahrenheit—Sie 
mégen sich denken wie es sich da lebt! In Newyork hatten 
sie letzte und vorletzte Woche 90 u. 100—am 9ten July 100°. 
Beinahe eben so heiss wie die Sonne brennt es nun im Credit 
Wesen der V.S. Heute wieder eine Annonce zu Folge welcher 
der resignirte Prasident der Vermont Central Eisenbalin 8000 
Akzien betriigerischer Weise emittirt—also 800000 Dollars, 
sage um acht mal hundert tausend Dollars die Compagnie deren 
Prisident er war, betrogen. Das ist nun der 4te. Schuyler 
der Prisident der New Haven & N. Y. Railroad emittirte 
betriigerischer Weise fiir 2 Millionen Dollars Akzien—ein 
zweiter fiir 280000 Dollars, ein dritter fiir 100000—und jetzt 
kommen nun 8000 Akzien oder $800000 in Vorschein. Ich 
sage Ihnen das ganze Credit und Merkantil System der V. 8. 
ist durch und durch faul. Kein Tag vergeht wo nicht Partner 
und Cassier iiber Betriigereien ertappt werden. Sind sie arme 
Teufel so werden sie eingesteckt—-sind sie reich, so fahren sie 
wie zuvor in ihren Equipagen herum, keine Hand tastet sie an. 
Der gegenwiirtige Moralitiits Zustand in den V. St. ist ein griiss- 
licher. Vor mir liegt der Louisville Courrier, der dreizehn 
Morde in den letzten 2 Jahren in dieser Stadt und Grafschaft 
aufzihlt, und kein einziger dieser Mérder wurde auch nur im 
geringsten bestraft. Es ist da férmlich Mode geworden, und 
im kaltesten Blute schiesst Sie Ihr Tischnachbar nach dem 
Essen nieder—weil Sie ihn wahrend dem Essen auf eine miss- 
fillige Weise fixirt. In Newyork hatten wir vor drei Monaten 
einen Tag, an welchem 12—sage zw6lf Moérder auf einmal vor 
Gericht standen. Das wiirde unglaublich erscheinen, aber die 
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Zeitungen geben Namen etc., zweifeln lasst sich da leider nicht. 
Ich habe eine artige Zeitungs Collection, die ich zu benutzen 
gedenke, denn es thut Noth, dass eine ehrliche Feder iiber diese 
horriblen Auswiichse unserer Democratie und Demagogie end- 
lich ihr Urtheil abgiebt, und so viel ich aus allem ersehe, lisst 
sich wenn die Sache in gehérigem Ton und Styl geschieht, da 
Gutesthun. Ich weiss nicht ob Sie meinen letzten Brief *—den 
ich zu Ende April mit einem Bekannten heriber sandte erhal- 
ten. Ich sagte Ihnen in diesem Schreiben, dass ich vollkommen 
zufrieden bin, in der Stille hier angekommen zu seyn. Der 
Weihrauch der mir frither gestreut worden, tiiuscht mich nicht 
und durfte mich nicht tiuschen. Einige Redacteure von ton- 
angebenden Zeitungen wollten meine Ankunft durch “ leading 
articles” ankiindigen. Ich verbot mir dieses auf das ernsteste 
—und ich finde ich habe wohlgethan. Uebrigens habe ich die 
Satisfaction dass meine Schriften in allen Staats und grésseren 
Stadtbibliotheken in den Catalogen aufgefiihrt sind—In Wash- 
ington Philadelphia New York New Orleans ete—und zwar 
wohlgemerkt die deutsche wohlfeile Auflage 14 Biinde. Fiir 
jetzt bin ich jedoch bei dem grossen Haufen rein vergessen— 
Tant mieux ! Ehe ich nach Illinois abging—es ist gerade ein 
Monat—erhielt ich eine gedruckte Aufforderung von Brock- 
haus in Leipzig—die mich aufforderte Data iiber mein Leben 
und Wirken als Schriftsteller einzusenden. Ich erhielt die 
Aufforderung am 18. Juny und sandte die Antwort am 20, oder 
21. Ich hoffe sie wird befriedigen. Ich gab iiber mein Leben 
ete. was mir néthig fiir das deutsche Publicum zu wissen schien, 
und ging dann auf eine kurze Characteristic meiner Schriften 
—besonders aber den Standpunkt iiber—den ich als Griinder 
einer neuen Schule des héheren Volks’ oder Nazional Romans 
aussprechen zu diirfen und zu sollen glaubte. Ich kann natiir- 
lich die Tragweite des Conversazions Lexicons nicht beurtheilen, 
glaube aber doch annehmen zu kénnen, dass wenn der Artikel 
so wie ich ihn eingesandt, abgedruckt wird, er vortheilhaft fiir 
Sie wirken kénne—besonders aber wenn ein oder das andre 


* See letter No. 42. 
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neue Werk erscheinen sollte. Lassen Sie mich Ihre Gedanken 
hieriiber wissen, wenn Sie Zeit and Lust haben. Meine Augen 
sind nicht schlimmer geworden, so dass ich jetzt mit Ernst und 
Liebe dem Gedanken nachhinge die zwey Werke die beinahe 
vollendet sind herauszugeben. 

In demselben Schreiben vom April 1. J. ersuchte ich Sie 
mein Guthaben bei [hnen—das Honorar fiir das Cajiitenbuch 
gefillig an die Herren Passavant einzusenden, und mir 
Nachricht zu geben. Ich wiederhole meine Bitte mit dem 
Beisatze, dass im Falle es Ihnen keine Inconvenienz verur- 
sacht, ich ersuchen wiirde, mir lieber den Betrag (etwas tiber 
1000 fl.) in einem Wechsel von Frankfurt aus hier zahlbar zu 
iibermachen. Verstehen Sie mich wohl geehrter Herr! wenn 
es Ihnen keine Inconvenienz verursacht, so geschieht mir ein 
Gefallen, die Ursache liegt am Tage—Alle die Fonds hier sind 
in Folge der ungeheuren Goldsendungen die mit jedem Steamer 
nach Europa abgehen, so tief gefallen, dass Geld iiusserst rar, 
und deshalb Einkiufe in Fonds jetzt vortheilhafter sind, als 
sie es selbst wiihrend der grossen Geld Crisis von 1836-1837 
waren, Aus dieser Ursache zog ich bereits mehr denn 17,000 
francs von der Schweiz heriiber, und gedenke noch einiges 
was ich da habe heriiber zu ziehen. Da ich hier bin, so kann 
ich den Geldmarkt iiberwachen und so einen Theil meiner 
Reise Auslagen die ziemlich bedeutend sind, herausschlagen. 
Das Leben ist hier bereits ziemlich theuer. Ich bezahle in 
meinem Hotel 2$ per Tag—In New York 128 per Woche. 
Dazu kommen Theater, Sehenswiirdigkeiten—wie Niblos, 
Bowery—ete. Sie kénnen nicht wohl Stiidte und Lander 
sehen und den Geist derselben kennen:lernen, ohne die 6ffent- 
lichen Orte gleichfalls zu sehen—so dass ich in meinen alten 
Tagen mehr sehen muss, als mir oft lieb und bequem ist. 

Ob ich dieses Jahr nach Europa zuriickkehren werde hiingt 
grossentheils yom Stande der Effecten und Fonds ab. Ich 
habe nichts verlohren—aber ich wiinsche besonders meine 
Kisenbahn Akzien deren ich iiber 200 der besten habe, in 
Obligationen und auf ganz sichere Weise zu placiren, meine 
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Landereyen zu verkaufen und mir im Staate New York, 
Pennsylvanien, oder Maryland eine angenehme respectable 
Farm zu kaufen, auf der ich nach vollendeter Schriftsteller 
Bahn mein miides Haupt niederlegen kann. Das ist mein 
Wunsch den ich jeden Tag ausfiihren kann, was den Verkauf 
und Kauf betrifft—fiir welche beyde ich annehmbare Offerten 
habe. 

Nun werthester Herr nehme ich fiir einstweilen Abschied 
und bin mit Versicherung fortwihrender Hochachtung 


Thr ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 


P. S. Machen Sie keinen Gebrauch von den Notizen iiber 
den moralischen Zustand ete., besonders gegen Cotta wenn ich 
bitten darf—Es schickt sich nicht fiir einen Biirger der V. S. 
sein Land herunter zu machen. Andere mégen es thun— 
wohl und gut wir aber nicht. 


Meine Adresse ist : 
Cus. SEALSFIELD Esq. 
Care of Mess. Schuchardt, Gebhardt & Co. 
New York. 


(Per Prussian closed mail) Ihr Herr Schwager wird Ihnen wenn nothig 
weitere Auskunft iiber die gehérige Richtung des Briefes geben. 


27. 
Wohlgeborner— 

Ihr werthes Schreiben hat mich gerade noch zu rechter Zeit 
getroffen, denn morgen reise ich von hier iiber Feuerthalen nach 
Ziirich ab, halte mich da eine Woche auf und gehe dann nach 
Genf—von woher und Paris ich erst in cirea 5 Wochen zuriick- 
kehren diirfte. 

Wasden Abgang der transatl. Reiseskizzen und Lebensbilder 
betrifft so glaube ich, hiingt dieser vorziiglich yon Recensionen 
ab. Eine giinstige Recension in einem guten, vielgelesenen 
critischen Blatte oder literarischen Werke giebt immer einen 
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frischen Schwung—und jedes vom Author nachfolgende Werk, 
wenn es gut ist, wirkt in derselben Weise. Das Cajiitenbuch 
wird so wirken, wenn mich nicht alles tauscht und das niichste 
Werk gleichfalls. 

Von diesem sind circa 15 Bogen fertig, der erste Band kann 
zuverlissig Ende November oder Anfang December angefangen, 
und da er ein fiir sich bestehendes Ganze bildet—auch sogleich 
ausgegeben werden. Das Werk diirfte den Titel erhalten Siiden 
und Norden oder Siid- und Nordbilder, so etwas—Der erste 

sand ist Siid—so viel fiir einstweilen. 

Da Sie mir Ihre Zusicherung geben mir wenn verlangt 
Auskunft iiber den Absatz von den bei Ihnen aufzulegenden 
Werken zu geben—so ist dieses hinreichend. 

Was Sie vom preussischen Nachdruckergesetz sagen, verdient 
alle Beachtung. Wir werden daher spater in unserm Vertrage 
nachtriglich einen Beisatz aufnehmen, der statt Herausgeber 
den Verfasser angiebt—Auch auf den Titel kann man dies 
dann setzen, doch glaube ich nicht dass es beym ersten Werke 
(dem zuniichst erscheinenden) von néthen ist. In 15 Jahren 
wird diese erste Ausgabe vergriffen seyn—dann kann man 
gleichfalls den Verfasser auf das Titelblatt setzen. Auf alle 
Fiille wollen wir bei meiner Zuriick kun ft von der Sache sprechen, 
oder vielmehr diese berichtigen. Es ist kurz gethan: Sie 
iibersenden mir Ihren Contract ich Ihnen den meinigen— 
wir setzen vice versa die paar Zeilen darauf und die Sache ist 
abgethan. 

Ich nehme nun Abschied von Ihnen auf einige Zeit und 
hoffe in etwas mehr als einem Monate unsere Verbindung 
auf eine Ihnen sowohl als mir erspriessliche und gedeihliche 
Weise zu erneuern. 

Mit wahrer Hochachtung Euer Wohlgeboren gehorsamster 
Diener 
SEALSFIELD. 


Tegernweilen den 12. Sept. 1841. 
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28. 


TEGERNWEILERN den 16. Mai 1842. 
E. Wohlgeboren— 


Beiliegend folgt das Vorwort—So gerne ich jedoch Ihren 
Wunsch erfiillen wollte, ohne Correctur das ganze abdrucken 
zu lassen, so bitte ich doch lieber mir die Correctur zu senden. 
Da die Hin und Hersendung bloss 4 Tage Zeit nimmt, so wird 
diess hoffentlich nicht viel verschlagen, fiir das Werk selbst 
verschliige es aber denn doch bedeutend wenn gleich in der 
Vorrede grobe Fehler unterliefen. 

Zugleich habe ich den Erhalt von 505 Gulden 58 Kreuzern 
von Seite der Herren Murbach und Gelzer zu Schafhausen zu 
melden. Diese Herren scheinen jedoch mit Geldsendungen 
nicht wohl umzugehen zu wissen, denn sie schreiben mir wie 
dass sie 519 Gulden 53 Kreuzer in dem Group senden, setzen 
aber in ihrem Briefe als Postscript bei, dass diese 519 Gulden 
53 kr. 756 Franes 3 Batzen (Schweizer) gleich seyen. Nun 
betragen aber 750 Gulden Schweizer Francs 500 Gulden 
Rheinisch—und 519 Gulden 53 kr. betragen 785 Schweizer 
Frances, weniger drey Batzen. Die Herren haben sich also um 
circa 14 Gulden geirrt, und weniger gesendet. Gliicklicher 
Weise haben sie dieses in ihrem Postscript selbst, aber durch 
das Postscript “gleich 756 Fr. 3 Batzen anerkannt, sonst 
diirfte es noch einigen Streit geben. Ich habe diesen Herren 
den Erhalt ihrer Sendung wissen lassen und zugleich die erhal- 
tenen Miinzsorten specificirt, niimlich 101 fiinffrancs Thaler, 
174 halbe Brabant. Thaler, 55 Viertel-Brabanter, gegenwiirtig 
39 kr. geltend, 5 Fiinfbatzenstiicke, 1 Schweiz. Franken, 1 
halb Batzen, 1 Kreuzer, zusammen 505 Gulden 58 Kreuzer, 
equivalent 756 Schweizer Francs. Zugleich habe ich den Herren 
freygestellt im Falle sie etwa im 24} Gulden-Fusse rechnend es 
vorzogen die Summe direct an Sie einzuzahlen—mir dieses 
wissen zu lassen, um dieselbe sogleich an Sie nach Schafhausen 
zu fordern. Noch habe ich jedoch keine Antwort erhalten. 
Ich mache Ihnen dieses bloss in der Absicht zu wissen, um 
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Sie von der Sache, die iibrigens nicht im geringsten von Belang 
ist, in Kenntniss zu setzen. 

Sehr erfreut war ich aus Ihrem letzten Blatte zu ersehen, wie 
ihr Cranium, ich meine der Herren Buchhiindler, endlich ein- 
zusehen beginnen, dass es auch fiir sie nothwendig ist liberaler 
zu werden, und freisinnige Anspriiche gegeniiber der Regierung 
geltend zu machen. Glauben Sie mir werther Herr—dass ein 
wahrhaft liberaler, aber nicht uniiberlegt biibisch und ins Blaue 
hineinlebender Geist—schliisslich auch in Ihrem Deutschland 
siegend durchdringen werde, und dass ein Buchhiindler nichts 
diimmeres thun kann, als gegen diesen Geist Augen und Ohren 
zu verschliessen. Achtung wie ich vor jeder Meinung habe, 
wiirde ich einem illiberalen Buchhindler, und wenn er zugleich 
Vierfiirst von Bayern wiire, keine Zeile itiberlassen—denn friiher 
oder spiiter muss er zu Grunde gehen. Gerne wiirde ich mich 
hieriiber weiter auslassen—aber die Zeit gestattet es fiir jetzt 
nicht. 

Geben Sie mir gefillig bald Antwort und Ihre werthe 
Meinung iiber die II. Auflage der Lebensbilder—die, ich 
wiederhole es erst den Werken des Verfassers des Legitimen 
eigentliche Geltung verschatfen wird—Glauben Sie mir, wenn 
dies Werk gehorig und wie es sollte vor dem Publicum erscheint, 
es wird erst Aufsehen erregen und dauernde Aufnahme finden. 
Ich verstehe zwar vom Buchhiandler Wesen nicht viel, aber ich 
glaube einen richtigen Tact zu haben, der mich selten irre fiihrt. 

Mitaller Hochachtung Euer W ohlgeboren ergebenster Diener 


SEALSFIELD. 
Aiissere Briefadresse : 
Sr. Wohlgeboren 
Herrn Heinrich Erhard 


Besitzer der Metzler’schen Buchhandlung 
Stuttgart. 


29. 
Euer Wohlgebohren— 


Herzlichen Dank fiir die iibersendeten Rimessen die 
diesesmal zur gehérigen und néthigen Zeit kamen. Mein 
Banquier L. & W. Schulthess hat wirklich generés gehandelt 
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ohne auch nur sich im mindesten zu bedenken die ganze 
Wechselforderung, die nicht weniger als 25000 fr. de France 
betrug (meine Schuld betrug 4000 fl. und ein Kauf von 
Staatspapieren machte 1000 fl. mehr.) honorirte. Ich bin 
nun zwar wie gesagt in Ziirich noch in Riickstand sonst aber 
frey, und das ist jedenfalls viel werth, denn Unabhingigkeit 
in Vermégens Umstiinden ist heutzutage eine zweyte und zwar 
bessere Existenz. Daher nochmals herzlichen Dank—und 
meinerseits glaube ich bloss meine Schuldigkeit zu erfiillen, 
da Ihnen der 15. Juny zur Zahlung nicht convenirt—diesen 
Zahlungstermin auf den 1. July zu versetzen. Fiir die dritte 
und letzte gréssere Zahlung in Bezug auf die Gessammtaus- 
gabe wollen wir also diesen 1. July gelten lassen. Sie werden 
mir meine freundliche Erinnerung iibrigens nicht iibel deuten, 
denn wie gesagt, diesesmal that mir die Zahlung wirklich 
wohl und noth. 

Sehr gut ist es, dass Sie die Lebensbilder und Morton ver- 
senden. Man muss die Ungeduld der Lesser nicht erregen, 
denn in solchen Fillen wird sie gerne zur Verdrossenheit, 
aber iibrigens ist es gut dass sich die Gesammtausgabe noch 
dieses Jahr hinzieht—man hat so vor dem Publikum nicht 
nur, sondern auch der Schriftsteller Welt eine Art Excuse fiir 
das Nicht Erscheinen des neuen Werkes dieses Jahr, und 
wenn es dann das niichste Jahr kommt, so wie es kommen 
wird, wie ich zu Gott hoffe, so wird die Aufnahme um so 
besser seyn. Bis zur Ostermesse das heist Mai 1847 wollen 
wir hoffen—wieder einmal etwas gehériges in die Welt zu 
senden. 

Sehr gut ist es wenn eines der grésseren Quarterlies in 
London einen lingeren Artikel schreibt—Das gibt nicht nur 
Haltung sondern eine feste Stellung der Werke in den Augen 
des Auslandes, so wie Deutschlands. Sorgen Sie aber gefillig 
dafiir, das der Artikel méglich schnell und gut wenn nicht 
ganz doch theilwise—und zwar in verschiedenen Journalen 
erscheint. Das ist von weit grésserer Wichtigkeit im gegen- 
wirtigen Augenblicke, als man beim ersten Blicke meint. 
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Sie haben die Obmanstelle an Ihren Herrn Schwager 
iibergehen lassen—Auch gut, ich fiir meinen Theil wiirde sie 
freilich auch nicht angenommen haben, aber ich habe keine 
Familie, stehe einzig und so—wozu Ehren und Einfluss. Ich 
befinde mich am wohlsten wenn Ich unbekannt und unbeach- 
tet meinen Grillen und Wegen nachgehen kann. Ein paar 
Freunde—das ist mein héchster Wunsch—gleichviel ob 
weibliche oder minnliche—das néthige zur Bestreitung meiner 
miissigen Bediirfnisse—und fiir das weitere gebe ich nichts. 

Nachste Woche gehe ich wie gesagt auf 6-8-10 vielleicht 
auch 12 Tage auf den Rigi—Es kénnen auch 14 Tage daraus 
werden, wenn Wetter und Gesellschaft angenehm sind— 
Fehlen diese, so ist es leicht méglich ja gewiss dass ich sogleich 
wieder umkehre—denn ich habe wieder das Gute dass ich eine 
schlechte Gesellschaft enthehren kann, in mir selbst eine bes- 
sere finde—Doch ich habe genug von mir gesprochen und 
schliesse. Sobald ich zuriickkomme ein weiteres von [hrem 
achtungsvoll wie immer ergebenst. 

SEALSFIELD. 

Feuerthalen den 9. July 1846. 


Beinahe hatte Ich vergessen, Ihnen den Empfang der 
Wechselsendung férmlich zu bescheinigen; was ich also 
hiemit thue—Ihnen den Erhalt von 6 Wechseln in Gesammt- 
betrage von 3591 fl. 30 kr. bestitigend. 


30. 
Ewer Wohlgeboren 


Mit verbindlichem Danke fiir die richtige Bezahlung des 
IIIten und letzten Termins fiir Legitim. Virey und Lebens- 
bilder folgt die gefertigte Quittung. Ich kann bei dieser Gele- 
genheit nur bemerken, dass Sie ganz wie ein Ehrenmann gethan 
und sich benommen haben—und dass ich es auch meinerseits 
fiir Pflicht erachten werde, in gleicher Weise gegen Sie mich 
zu verhalten. 
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Was Sie iiber den Absatz der Octav—und wohlfeilen Aus- 
gabe—ferner iiber die Unwilligkeit der deutschen Journalisten 
Kritiken zu schreiben und aufzunehmen sagen, iiberrascht mich 
nicht. Ich wusste dies vorher. Es ist um es kurz zu sagen 
Neid—dieser guckt iiberall hervor—auch bei den giinstigern 
Recensionen die im letzten und vorletzten Jahre erschienen 
sind. Gliicklicher Weise kénnen die Herren nicht mehr viel 
schaden—die Werke haben sich zum Theil Bahn gebrochen, 
und wenn noch ein zwey neue hinzukommen, so werden diese 
das ihrige thun. Mit dem neuen Werke bin ich so ziemlich 
vorgeschritten, arbeite daran—aber es geht langsam, weil 
ich héchstens eine Stunde lesen—eine zweyte schreiben darf. 
Kénnte man das geschriebene geradezu drucken lassen, dann 
ginge das, aber Sie wissen dass dieses nicht der Fall ist, was 
aber fertig ist, ist so gut, dass ich es in meiner eigenen Meinung, 
und diese wird mich schwerlich téuschen—dem besten, was ich 
geschrieben, an die Seite setzen kann. Ich zweifle jedoch— 
oder es miisste sich mit meinen Augen, was nicht zu erwarten, 
unversehens bessern, dass ich dieses Jahr fertig werde.—Bis 
nichstes Jahr aber—April wahrscheinlich schon Februar, mag 
ich beinahe mit Gewissheit Ihnen das Manuscript versprechen. 
Fiinfzehn Bogen kann ich Ihnen schon jetzt senden, wenn Sie 
Lust haben sie zu lesen. Also getrésten Sie sich werther Herr 
—wir wollen thun was méglich ist. Gelegentlich und um nicht 
zu vergessen, bitte ich mir das Foreign Review und Black woods 
Magazine (die2 Nummern)zusenden. Vielleicht habe ich Gele- 
genheit ein oder das andere Journal zur Aufnahme zu bewegen. 

Was Sie von Lowes schreiben ist ganz richtig, der Vaurien 
ging von hier fort und hinterliess ziemlich viel Schulden, die 
sein Associé Sloyne zu zahlen sich weigert. Der Mann liebte 
Madchen Karten Kegeln Wein und Bier—und kam zu nichts, 
wird auch schwerlich je zu etwas kommen. 

Badeckers Brief in dem er mir schrieb, dass er Ihre Ein- 
willigung erhalten habe zur Herausgabe einiger Skizzen— 
iibersetzt aus dem Englisch-Amerikanischen—liegt vor mir 
—Ich versprach niimlich oder machte ihm besser zu sagen 
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Hoffnung, dass ich ein oder das andere Werkchen, die ich von 
New-York kommen liess, ihm iibergeben wiirde—auf seine 
Klagen hin, iiber abgebrochenes Verhiiltniss, Schaden ete. 
Das ergriff er mit beyden Hiinden, und nahm es sogleich fiir 
Obligation. Ich schrieb ihm jedoch auf dieses, dass ich das 
nicht so verstehe, dass zuerst alle meine Verpflichtungen gegen 
Sie erfiillt seyn miissten, ehe ich daran denken kénne, ander- 
weitige Verhiiltnisse einzugehen und dieses ist natiirlich auch 
mein fester Entschluss. So lange man selbst etwas gutes oder 
besseres als andere leistet oder leisten zu kénnen glaubt, liisst 
man sich nicht auf Uebersetzungen ein. So lange man Ver- 
pflichtungen eingegangen, Verbindlichkeiten zu erfiillen hat, 
darf man nicht auf Gefalligkeiten denken. Seine letzte Art zu 
bezahlen gefiel mir gar nicht: er hatte am 1. Juny 1846 den 
2ten Termin zu bezahlen—bezahlte ihn aber erst am 16. Nov. 
und statt wieer gethan haben sollte fur diese spiitere Zahlung—so 
wie die erste im Jahre 1845 geleistete gleichfalls verspiitete— 
Rechnung zu tragen, schickte er einige Gulden weniger als die 
eingegangene Verpflichtung ihm auflegte. Ich quittirte ihm 
kurz, und schrieb ihm kiirzer. Solche Schmuzereyen die zwar 
nicht unredlich genannt werden kénnen—aber doch an Unred- 
lichkeit griinzen, degoutiren—und ich habe den Mann herzlich 
satt. Seit dem 16. Nov. vorigen Jahres hérte ich nichts mehr 
von ihm. Wenn Sie Mr. Kirkland’s Western Clearings von 
New York verschreiben kénnen—ohne grosse Kosten, so bitte 
ich es zu thun. 

Sehr gerne wiirde Ich Sie einmal wieder sehen—Ich habe 
selbst mehreres in Bezug auf das neue Werk zu sprechen— 
auch in Bezug auf den Titel—bei dem ich zwischen Refresco 
oder El Postero oder Osten und Westen schwanke—denn das 
Werk wird wahrscheinlich den Schluss der Neuen See- und 
Landbilder bringen, obwohl es fiir sich besteht und neu ist. 
Kurz ich méchte Ihren Rath haben—wie das anzufangen 
seyn méchte? Wollen wir irgendwo an einem dritten Orte 
sage Tiibingen zusammentreffen? Woollen sie einen Ausflug 
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in die Schweiz machen? Lassen Sie mir gafillig Ihre 
Wiinsche wissen. 

Ich habe Ihnen die Quittung unbedingt unterschrieben— 
und brauche, da Sie selbst die Clausel wegen allfallsiger Nicht- 
bezahlung eines oder des andern Wechsels eingeschaltet, kein 
Wort weiter dariiber zu verlieren. 

Und so schliesse ich denn mit Versicherung herzlicher und 
vollkommener Hochachtung 

Ihr ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 
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Schafhausen Aug. 1847. 
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Warum ich auch mit Ihnen reden méchte, das ist Sie zu 
fragen: Wire es nicht besser wenn wir die Auflage des neuen 
Werkes statt sie auf die in unserem Vertrage eingegangene 
Zahl zu stellen—auf bloss 750 stellten, um nach einem Jahre 
héchstens—das Werk in die wohlfeile Auflage aufnehmen zu 
kénnen—Das Honorar wiirde fiir mich kleiner ausfallen— 
aber dazu wiirde ich mich gerne verstehn—was sagen Sie 
dazu ? 
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31. 
Ever Wohlgebohren 

Danke ich fiir die iibersandten Reviews—und werde sehen 
was sich in dieser Hinsicht machen liisst. Es ist hier in Schaf- 
hausen nimlich ein Professor Gétzinger—den Sie ohne Zweifel 
kennen, und der seine Dienste angebothen. Doch haben diese 
einen kleinen Hacken, und es gehért einige Ueberlegung dazu, 
ehe man sich entschliesst—Schriftlich kann ich mich deshalb 
nicht wohl erklaren,weil diese Erklarung viel zu viel Schreiberey 
verursachen wiirde— Vielleicht giebt sich Gelegenheit es besser 
miindlich zu thun. 

Sehr erwiinscht wire es, wenn the lady of rank das Cajiiten- 
buch ins Englische iibersetzen wiirde. Das wire besser als 
zehn Kritiken. Seyen Sie iibrigens so gefallig Herrn Hart- 
mann zu intimiren, dass das neue Werk sicher wenn nicht 
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mehr dieses Jahr doch zu Anfang des niichsten sein Erscheinen 
machen wird. 

Wenn Sie nach Leipzig schreiben, so bitte ich nicht bloss die 
Western Clearings—sondern auch The new home von M. 
Kirkland kommen zu lassen—Es sind mir solche Biicher— 
wenn sich auch aus denselben wenig oder gar nichts beniitzen 
lisst, doch deshalb vonnéthen, um wieder frische amerikanische 
Eindriicke zu bekommen, die begreiflicher W eise durch das lange 
Leben und Treiben in den hiesigen verkriippelten spiessbiirger- 
lichen Verhiltnissen so veraltet sind, dass es schwer hilt, sich 
—wie es doch absolut vonnéthen ist—in amerikanische Ver- 
haltnisse hinein zu leben und zu denken. 

Seit meinem letzten Briefe hat sich ein Umstand ereignet, 
der eine Entfernung von Schafhausen mir fiir die kommenden 
4-6 Wochen nicht gestattet. Das Directorium der Utica & 
Schenectady Eisenbahn hat niimlich—um schwere Schienen zu 
legen—die Emittirung neuer Akzien beschlossen, die in Pro- 
portion an alle die alten Akzieninhaber a 100 Dollars die 
Akzie vertheilt werden sollen. So kommen auch mir 14 
neue Akzien zu—deren Einzahlungstermin August, Septem- 
ber, October und Februar 1848 sind. Ich erwarte sonach von 
kiinftiger Woche an, jeden Tag die Aufforderung einzuzahlen 
und muss also bei der Hand seyn, um meine Obligationen 
gehorig leisten zu kénnen—ansonsten mir grosser Schaden 
zuwachsen kénnte. Vor acht Wochen lisst sich also theils 
wegen diesem theils wegen andern amerikanischen Geschiften 
nicht an ein von hier wegkommen denken—aber warum frage 
ich wollen Sie selbst nicht lieber hierher als nach Tiibingen oder 
gar Niedernau kommen? Von Tiibingen sind Sie in lingstens 
10 Stunden hier—wohnen hier bei mir neben mir sind mein 
Gast—Ich habe mehrere Zimmer von denen eines Ihnen gewiss 
convenirt, esse auf dem Zimmer—und wir kénnen so uns be- 
sprechen—und zugleich biethet Schafhausen doch mehr Unter- 
haltung als Niedernau dar. Ihr Pult wird ja nicht davon laufen 
—Auch sollten Sie nicht gar so tagléhnern. Sie sitzen zu viel 
arbeiten zu viel lieber Herr! Das hat auch seine Nachtheile 
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selbst in Ihrem Geschiifte. Zerstreuen Sie sich ein wenig—es 
wird Ihnen gewiss gut thun. Daher schlage ich Ihnen in 
allem Ernste vor hieher zu kommen. In 4—lingstens 5 Tagen 
sind Sie zwei Tage hier gewesen und wieder zu Hause und 
glauben Sie mir Schafhausen wird Sie sehr ansprechen. Wir 
haben hier die besten Weine der nérdlichen und dstlichen 
Schweiz und was die Hauptsache fiir Herrn Erhard ist, 
Havannah Cigarren wie sie schwerlich Stuttgart hat. Ich 
habe ein Priisent von einem Kistchen echter Amigos von meinem 
New-Yorker Correspondenten erhalten, die allein eine Reise 
von Stuttgart hierher werth sind—Ich erwarte Sie also ohne 
Fehl hier werther Herr! verspreche Ihnen aber dagegen Sie 
kiinftiges Friihjahr in Stuttgart zu besuchen, vielleicht selbst 
nach Heidelberg zu gehen, um Gervinus zu sehen und zu 
sprechen und ihn zur Aufnahme wenigstens eines Artikels 
oder eines Lebensbildes aus dem neuen Werke zu vermégen— 
vorausgesetzt die deutsche Zeitung behilt ihren guten Ruf, und 
wird nicht gar zu radical, was fiir uns nicht passen wiirde—denn 
wir sind liberal seit 25 Jahren—fest und unerschiitterlich ge- 
wesen—und wollen es bleiben. Nun will ich schliessen [hrer 
freundlichen Annahme meines Vorschlages entgegen sehend 
mit aller gewohnten Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeborn ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 


Schafhausen den 17. August 1847. 


32. 
Ewer Wohlgeboren 
Ich wohne noch immer in Schafhausen—ob ich aber nicht 
von hier vertrieben werde, das weiss der Himmel—Die tollen 
Schweizer legen es wenigstens darauf an. Der Himmel 
behiite jeden vor dieser Schweizer Politik! Das sind doch 
hirnverbrannte Képfe! Beyde die Radicalen sowie Conser- 
vativen. Da ist kein LEinsehen, keine Nachgiebigkeit. 
Schroff wie ihre Berge sind sie in ihren Ideen—Wohl ! wollen 
schweigen und zu etwas anderem. 
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Vielen Dank fir Ihre giitigen 2 Briefe—Den an Herrn 
F .. . habe ich abgesandt, ihm die Entscheidung iiberlassend. 
Sehr leicht méglich, das er selbst nach Stuttgart kommt, in 
welchem Falle ich so frey seyn werde, ihm einen Brief an 
Sie mitzugeben, und ihn Ihrer Giite zu empfehlen. Viel- 
leicht aber sehe ich Sie selbst noch in Stuttgart, denn sollte der 
Krieg wirklich ausbrechen (was bis jetzt trotz aller Wind- 
beuteleyen und Mauldreschereyen—die Schweizer d’aujourdhui 
sind die iirgsten Poltrone die es giebt—noch in Zweifel steht) 
so miisste ich mich fiir einige Monate um einen andern Auf- 
enthaltsort umsehn, und da kénnte es wohl seyn, dass ich 
Stuttgart oder ein ruhiges Pliitzchen in dessen Ungebung 
wihlte—was sagen Sie dazu? Lassen Sie mir Ihre Meinung 
gefillig wissen. Gerne wiirde ich nicht gehn, aber sollte fremde 
Intervention kommen, was méglich wiire, so wiire es noth- 
wending—denn an Arbeit wiire dann gar nicht mehr zu den- 
ken—Und so wenig ich arbeiten darf, so arbeite ich doch 
tiglich etwas—und schreite so vor—dass ich in etwa 3-4 


Monaten fertig zu seyn hoffe. 

So wie ich fertig bin, miissen wir uns jedenfalls sehn und 
manches iiber die Art und Weise auf das Publicum einzu- 
wirken besprechen—Es ist dieses absolut nothwendig— Was 
Gervinus betrifft, so wiire es vielleicht gut in diesem Bezuge 
in etwas vorzuarbeiten, und ihn giinstig zu stimmen. Eine 
Empfehlung wenn warm—von seiner Seite wiirde Ihnen viel 


niitzen—aber warm miisste sie seyn—nicht lau. 

Was Gotzinger betrifft so wiirde der zwar ohne viele Auf- 
forderung schreiben—aber lau—er ist Pedant—wunderlich— 
alt—faul und da er in nicht guten dkonomischen Umstiinden 
sich befindet—neidisch geworden. Hier ist er nicht beliebt— 
vielmehr gescheut, denn gegen seine Schiiler brutal—hat er 
auch nicht das mindeste savoir faire—Doch will ich mit ihm 
sprechen—wenigstens ihm Winke geben. 

Noch etwas—meine Freunde in Ziirich Aarau Basel St. 
Gallen, ete., wiinschen sehr ein Portrait (resp. Litographie) 
von meiner Person zu haben. Sie sagen es sey dieses von- 
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néthen, ete. etc. Ich bin nicht dieser Meinung—was sagen 
Sie dazu? Ist es im heutigen Buchhindler Verkehr von 
einigem Nutzen? Das Portrait miisste von einem ausgezeich- 
neten Kiinstler gefertigt seyn—wiirde also theuer werden. 
Wiirden die litographirten Abdriicke die Auslagen bezahler? 
Schwerlich glaube ich. Und wenn nicht, so wiirde ich auch 
nicht darauf eingehen. Doch wollen wir Ihre Meinung 
bitten, die gewiss den Nagel auf den Kopf trifft. 

Wenn Sie Herrn Collegen Carl Miiller (Buchhindler) 
sehen, so fragen Sie doch gefiillig, ob er nicht die Gewogenheit 
hatte, mir die Englischen Ausgaben zur Durchsicht auf einige 
Monate zu leihen? Es wundert mich sehr zu sehn, wie die 
Werke iibersetzt sind. Grausam schlecht hére ich von 
manchen Seiten—Doch das thut nichts—Es ist sehr viel dass 
sie tiberhaupt iibersetzt sind—man kann diess in der Vorrede 
erwiihnen—und dem Publicum wissen lassen—Schaden kann 
das nichts—nur niitzen. 

Nun schliesse ich mit herzlichem Grusse und der Versich- 


erung dass ich stets bin mit wahrer Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeboren gehorsamster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen den 28. October 1847. 


33. 

Ewer Wohlgeboren 

Werden wahrscheinlich mich fiir trige oder noch etwas 
schlimmeres halten, weil ich Ihren waltchaft giitig freundlichen 
Brief so lange unartig unbeantwortet liess, die Wahrheit aber zu 
gestehen, wartete ich immer auf die Entwicklung des Knotens 
—und wartete—aber er will sich nicht entwickeln—und zuletzt 
fiirchte ich dieser Schweizer Knoten wird noch von einem oder 
mehreren weiss und rothhosigen Alexandern zerhauen werden. 
Ich fiirehte, obgleich bis jetzt die Dinge iiber Erwarten conse- 
quent und trefflich giengen. Meinen besten Dank unterdessen 
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vorliufig—jedenfalls werde ich wenn nicht diesen Winter—was 
Gott verhiiten mége—doch nichstes Friihjahr Sie in Stuttgart 
besuchen—und Ihnen miindlich danken—Ich habe mich all- 
mihlich so an die Schweiz gewohnt, mich so eingerichtet, mit 
Weinen etc. dass alle diese Comforts fahren.zu lassen—mir sehr 
schwer werden wiirde. Nun zu etwas anderm. 

Zum Beweise dass obwohl abwesend ich stets an Sie dachte, 
lege ich diesen Brief meines jungen Freundes Morel bei—Sie 
werden daraus ersehen was er wiinscht. Ich rathe dringend 
sein Bandchen Erstgeburt anzunehmen—und diesen jungen 
Menschen—aus dem etwas bedeutendes werden diirfte, zu 
cultiviren.—Er hat mitunter késtliche Sachen, auch ein Gedicht 
an mich, das er jedenfalls mit aufnehmen muss. Schreiben Sie 
mir gefillig vorliufig iiber Ihre allfallsige Willensentschlies- 
sung auf dass ich ihm Antwort geben kann—Ein Prébchen 
liegt bei. 

Hochachtungsvoll wie immer Euer Wohlgeboren ergebenster 

SEALSFIELD. 

Schafhausen den 20. Nov. 1847. 


34. 

Euer Wohlgebohrn 

Habe ich unterm 21. v. M. in Betreff meines jungen Freundes 
Morel von St. Gallen derzeit in Heidelberg stud. juris geschrie- 
ben, aber noch keine Antwort erhalten. Heute erhielt ich einen 
2ten anfragenden Brief und auf diesen erlaube ich mir abermals 
Sie zu bitten, mir vorliufig eine Erklirung dahin zu geben, ob 
Sie geneigt wiiren das Biindchen Gedichte in Verlag zu nehmen 
—Ich kann mich nicht sehr weit iiber diesen Gegenstand aus- 
lassen, rathe jedoch in jeder Beziehung, vorausgesetzt die Ge- 
dichte passen und taugen etwas—dazu. Es wird jedenfalls 
etwas aus dem jungen Manne—Er hat viele Freunde in St. 
Gallen, wo seine Familie—die eine sehr gute ist—angesessen 
ist, in Ziirich ete. Auf 50-80 Exemplare Absatz diirfen Sie in 
St. Gallen allein rechnen. Die Hauptsache bleibt aber die, 
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dass die Sache so eingeleitet werden kann, dass er nicht nur 
das an den Verfasser des Virey gedichtete Gedicht in seine 
Sammlung aufnimmt, sondern das ganze Buch demselben 
zueignet—Das lisst sich leicht machen—und das hilft dem 
Absatze unserer Biinde gewiss bedeutend—Aber diese Um- 
stinde bei Seite gesetzt, so glaube ich die Gedichte sind gut, 
und werden Leser finden—einige politische satirische auf 
Schweizergegenstiinde—die ich gelesen sind vortrefflich—K urz 
noch einmal ich rathe—Schreiben Sie mir gefallig Ihre Meinung 
—Wollen Sie nach stattgefundener Einsicht in das Manuscript 
nicht eintreten, so zwingt Sie ja Niemand—nur geben Sie ge- 
fillig Antwort auf dass man diese wieder geben kinne—Denn 
Sie wissen wiihrend solcher Erstgeburten ist die Spannung des 
armen Gebahrenden eine peinliche. 


Hochachtungsvoll 
E. W. ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 
Den 4ten Dec. 1847. 


35. 


The following note was written on the third page of a letter, mentioned 
below, of Altbiirgermeister Hess to Sealsfield, dated Ziirich, December 15, 
1847, and sent by Sealsfield to his friend and publisher H. Erhard. 


Euer Wohlgebohren 


Ubersende ich hier den Brief des Herrn Altbiirgermeister 
Hess—aus dem Sie ersehen, dass derselbe Ihren Wunsch nach 
Kriiften unterstiitzt an Ort und Stelle befordert. Sehr amii- 
sant kam es mir vor dass Sie den guten Dufour zum Baron 
machen, so wie Sie mich zum Doctor gemacht. Das ist echt 
deutsch ! 

Dem Springinsfeld Morel habe ich geschrieben, aber noch- 
mals bitte ich, wenn sein Bandchen nichts taugt, oder nichts 
hoffen lisst, ja nicht darauf einzugehen. Ich habe ihm soviel 
selbst geschrieben. 
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Wenn Sie Gelegenheit haben mir 1 Exemplar von allen 15 
Binden der wohlfeilen Ausgabe (also—die 15 Biinde) zukom- 
men zu lassen, so ersuche ich darum—aber bloss gelegentlich. 
Ich hatte Ihnen recht vieles zu sagen und zu schreiben, aber 


meine Augen mahnen und so schliesse ich 


Euer Wohlgebohren ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen 16. Dec. 1847. 


36. 
E. Wohlgebohrn ! 

Vielen Dank fiir die Biicher—die Zusicherung wegen dem 
neugebohrnen Dichter ete. Die erstern werde ich seiner Zeit 
zuriicksenden—was den letztern betrifft, so muss ich mich des 
nihern erkliren. Der junge Mann ist eine Bekanntschaft von 
Albis Brunnen—dem Wasser Curorte, wo er sich sehr an mich 
anschloss. Ich glaubte Talent in ihm zu erblicken, munterte 
ihn auf—und die Folge meiner Aufmunterung ist nun ein 
Biindchen Gedichte, die ich falls sie etwas tauchten, ihm an 
Mann zu bringen, das heisst einen Verleger zu schaffen ver- 
sprach. Ich dachte anfangs an Schulthess oder Orell, die 
sogleich bereit gewesen wiiren, denn ich fiihrte ihnen bereits 
einige male solche Geschiftchen zu—als er mir aber mit einem 
Gedicht an mich kam, glaubte ich, die Sache kénnte mehr zu 
bedeuten haben, und dachte an Sie—Diess denn die Veran- 
lassung. Sind die Sachen so, dass Sie zuversichtlich hoffen 
kénnen, das Buch werde Absatz finden—dann wohl—wo 
nicht so bitte ich ja die ganze Affaire auf die Seite zu schieben. 
Selbst ich méchte einen blossen Dichterling um keinen Preis 
encouragiren. Es niitzt nichts und schadet dem eigenen Rufe 
—Also mir zu lieb bitte ich ja nichts zu thun, sondern der Sache 
zu lieb. Ist diese, niimlich der Band oder das Manuscript, 
nichts werth, so senden Sie dasselbe ja schnell zuriick. Es 
wiirde uns beyden zu keiner Ehre gereichen schofles Zeug zu 
patronisiren. 
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Wenn Youngs Schrift erscheint, lassen Sie mich es wissen 
wollen Sie gefiillig? Ihren Brief an die Excellenz sandte ich 
Biirgermeister Hess—er ist gleichfalls eine Excellenz—mit 
der Bitte ihn mit einigen empfehlenden Worten an General 
Dufour zu senden. General Dufour und meine Wenigkeit 
speisten vor mehreren Jahren 1838-1839 mehrmals an der 
Tafel von Biirgermeister Hess bei grisseren Gelegenheiten. 
Ich vermuthe der Hess wird mit ihm noch in Verbindung 
stehen—Wohl wir wollen sehn—und das Resultat Ihnen 
berichten. 

Zur deutschen Dorfzeitung gratulire ich von Herzen—zum 
bevorstehenden Jahreswechsel ditto. 


Euer Wohlgebohren 
ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen 18. Dec. 1847. 


37. 

Wohlgebohrner 

Hier in der Schweiz heisst es allgemein, die gemiithlichen 
Deutschen wie sie sich sonst nannten, oder der deutsche Michel 
wie er sich gegenwiirtig nennt, sey seit den Mirztagen remark- 
able stolz geworden, so dass er weder seine friiheren Freunde 
noch Bekannte mehr kennt. Nun kann ich zwar die Genauig- 
keit dieser Angabe nicht verbiirgen, aber doch fallt mir einiges 
auf, zum Beispiel, dass ich auf meinen Brief vor etwa 8 Wochen 
geschrieben auch keiner Zeile Antwort gewiirdigt wurde. Wo 
fehlt es werther Herr! dass Sie so gar nichts von sich héren 
lassen. Ich schrieb Ihnen, dass jetzt so viel von dem neuen 
Werke fertig ist, dass mit dem Drucke sogleich angefangen 
werden kénnte, dass ich jedoch Ihnen iibrigens die freye Wahl 
zu drucken oder nicht anheimstellend—der unmassgeblichen 
Meinung bin, es sey jetzt die Zeit zum drucken schéngeistiger 
Werke nicht—absolut nicht—und dass wir jedenfalls auf ruhi- 
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gere Zeiten zuwarten miissen. Das hére ich wenigstens von 
allen Seiten—Nichtsdestoweniger schrieb ich Ihnen ferner, 
wire es mein Wunsch Sie zu sehen, um mich mit Ihnen per- 
sénlich iiber manche Gegenstinde zu besprechen. Auch von 
meinem langgenihrten Wunsche und Vorhaben einige Zeit in 
Deutschland zuzubringen, und das deutsche Leben in der Nahe 
zu beobachten sprach oder schrieb ich vielmehr, und deutete 
auf die Stiidte Manheim Heidelberg oder Frankfurt hin.— 
Wohl! dieses Jahr glaube ich noch in der Schweiz zuzuwarten, 
um hier abzuwarten, bis draussen sich die Angelegenheiten 
ruhiger gestalten, aber einen Ausflug hinaus habe ich jedenfalls 
im Sinne, wenn auch aus keinem andern Grunde—als um wieder 
etwas Regsamkeit in mein etwas triiges geistiges und kérper- 
liches hier verspiessbiirgerndes Leben zu bringen, bei welchem 
Anlasse ich Sie in Stuttgart zu besuchen, und allenfalls einen 
Abstecher hiniiber nach Heidelberg und Frankfurt folgen zu 
lassen gedenke. Das beiliiufig war nebst einigem anderen der 
Inhalt meines Briefes, dessen Beantwortung abwartend ich jede 
Woche parat war hinauszureisen—und noch gewissermassen 
parat bin, nur dass jetzt ein kleines Hinderniss eingetreten ist, 
das jedoch hoffentlich nicht zu stark in den Weg treten wird. 
—Lassen Sie also gefiillig etwas von sich héren—sonst muss 
ich vermuthen Sie seyen ernstlich bése, was ich doch um so 
weniger annehmen kann, als ich mir bewusst bin, auch nicht 
im entferntesten hiezu Grund gegeben zu haben. 

Apropos—Von Ihrem Vorhaben den Dufourschen Feldzug 
deutsch herauszugeben, werden Sie jetzt wohl abgekommen 
seyn nicht wahr? Ich zweifle dass er jetzt besondere Theil- 
nahme ausser der Schweiz fiinde—denn man mag und muss 
sich jetzt auf ganz andere Feldziige gefasst machen. 

Sehr gerne wiirde ich jetzt in Frankfurt einige Tage oder 
Wochen seyn, um die Herren der neuen constitutionellen 
deutschen Schépfung mir niiher zu besehen. Glauben Sie 
dass etwas gescheidtes tiichtiges durchgreifendes und haltbares 
herauskommt? Ein Hinderniss ist zwar beseitigt, das schwere 
Bleigewicht des Metternichschen und Oestreichschen Einflus- 
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ses—aber vieles bleibt noch zu beseitigen—vieles vieles. In 
diesem Oestreich sieht es aber bunt aus. Diese Wiener und 
wiener Studenten scheinen alle Woche ein paarmal von einem 
revolutionairen Sonnenstich getroffen zu werden. 

Diimmer kénnten unméglich diese Wiener verfahren—Sic 
arbeiten so planmiissig an der Zersetzung des Staates—spielen 
so offenbar Franzosen und Russen in die Hiinde—und ruiniren 
die Zukunft ihrer Stadt so augenscheinlich! dass wenn nicht 
ein Deus ex Machina in der Person irgend eines charakter- 
festen Ministers oder Generals der eine paar hundert zusam- 
menschiessen liisst, bald kommt, in kurzer Zeit das miichtige 
Oestreich ein blosses Schattenreich seyn wird und muss—Fiir 
die deutsche Sache wiire diess Gewinn wenn nicht Russland 
wiire, und die andern deutschen Kénigreiche und Grossher- 
zogthiimer nicht so ziihe zusammenhielten, aber diese—beson- 
ders Bayern Wiirtemberg Sachsen ete. scheinen mir den Status 
quo weit mehr festhalten zu wollen, als der deutschen Recon- 
stituirung als Einheitsstaat zutriiglich seyn diirfte. Doch wir 
wollen sehn.—Volentem ducunt fata, nolentem trahunt. 

Ich schliesse fiir jetzt und zeichne mich mit gewohnter 
Hochachtung als [hren ergebensten 

SEALSFIELD. 

Schafhausen den 1. Juny 1848. 


38. 
Werthester Herr ! 

Seit etwa 14 Tagen wohnen hier zwey Eheleute—namens 
Bar. und Baronesse von Reinsberg letztere eine gebohrne Ida 
von Diiringsfeld unter welchem letzteren Namen Sie in der 
literarischen Welt als Verfasserin des Schlosses Geezin—etc. 
bekannt ist. Diese Schriftstellerin nun die mir jedenfalls kein 
unbedeutendes Talent zu besitzen scheint sucht einen Verleger 
fiir zwey ihrer neueren Werke (ich wollte ich hatte deren auch 
zwey fertig—) das eine von 4 Binden Foscarini betitelt, in 
Venedig spielend—das andere im Canton de Vaud und kleiner 
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—1—oder 2 Biinde wenn ich recht gehért habe. Fiir ihre Werke 
deren letztesdem Konig der Belgier gewidmet ist, soll nach ihren 
Aeusserungen ein bedeutender Absatz nach Kurland Preussen 
Oestreich und Belgien stattfinden—Auch in den Schweizer 
Leihbibliotheken fand sie mehrere ihrer Biicher—Wie weit 
deren Tragweite geht werden Sie am besten wissen—oder wenn 
Ihnen daran gelegen ist, dieses leicht erfahren kénnen. Genug 
ich gab ihr den Rath sich an Sie zu wenden—und Ihnen den 
Verlag anzutragen—Bei einem Buche von 4 Banden ware 
freilich einiges Risico, aber es wiire auch wenn das Buch nur 
einigermassen geht, und iiber 750 Exempl. wiirden Sie ja 
ohnedem kaum abdrucken—auch etwas zu gewinnen—das 
Publicum fingt wieder an zu lesen, so sagt mir wenigstens Hr. 
Heinr. Brockhaus, der hier war, und mit dem ich eine Stunde 
verkehrte—Er erfuhr niimlich dass ich Insasse des Hotels bin 
—und sandte mir seinen Namen mit dem Wunsche eine Un- 
terredung mit mir zu haben. Indem ich alles und alles so 
zusammen nehme glaube ich es liesse sich mit der Frau und 
ihren Producten etwas machen. Doch Sie werden am besten 
dariiber urtheilen kibnnen—Sie sendet Ihnen das Buch, und aus 
diesem werden Sie wohl ersehen, ob etwas zu machen ist. Soll- 
ten Sie darauf eingehen, so wiirde ich rathen nicht tiber 750 
Ex.—a 2 Louisdor sich in den gegenwiirtigen kritischen Zeiten 
einzulassen.—Sollten Sie nicht auf die Uebernahme eingehen, 
so bitte ich der Frau wenigstens zu rathen an welchen Ihrer 
Collegen sie sich zu wenden hat—und allenfalls ein giinstiges 
Fiirwort einzulegen—Cotta Hallberger oder sonst einer—Sie 
wissen Gefiilligkeit ist immer eine Saat die friiher oder spiiter 
dem Sienden irgend Friichte bringt. Mehr iiber diesen Punkt 
glaube ich nicht sagen zu diirfen. 

Ich werde wohl diesen Winter in Schafhausen zubringen 
miissen—obwohl mir der Ort stark zu verleiden anfiingt. Er 
hat der geistigen—ja auch nur gebildeten Miinner so sehr wenig 
—man versumpft und verstumpft da zusehends—aber auf der 
anderen Seite sieht es wieder in ihrem lieben Deutschland so 
trostlos aus, die Bajonnet Herrschaft in Baden, die politische 
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Leidenschaftlichkeit in Wiirtemberg—sind so driickend und 
beengend, dass von den zwey Uebeln das mindere immer die 
Schweiz bleibt. Und so glaube ich denn am besten diesen 
Winter noch hier zuzusehen, und dann niichstes Friihjahr etwas 
zu publiciren um im Sommer nach New-York und im Herbste 
nach Hause zu gehen, den Winter aber wieder in Europa zu 
seyn.—Hr. H. Brockhaus wie gesagt sagt mir dass das Publicum 
sehnsiichtig wieder etwas tiichtiges zu lesen wiinsche.—So wie 
er zu verstehen gab von mir zu lesen wiinsche, er sich auch das 
grésste Vergniigen machen wiirde—von mir etwas in Verlag 
zu erhalten—Ich gab ihm darauf zur Antwort, dass ich fiir 
das niichste Werk an Sie gebunden auch sonst von Ihnen nicht 
wegzugehen gesonnen sey. 

Nun ist freilich unser werther Herr Erhard noch in seinem 
Honorar ein bischen altmodisch—aber er wird sich wohl so 
hoffen wir auch nach der neueren Weise richten—wenn die 
Dinge wieder besser gehen sollten—Nun werthester Herr 
haben Sie fiir einstweilen wieder einen Brief von mir—Geben 
Sie gefiillig besser Antwort als es bei meinem letzten der Fall 
war. Dass ich esehrlich und gut meine das sehen Sie—ob Sie 
von gleichen Gesinnungen beseelt sind—dariiber liess mich 
die letzte Zeit—mit Ausnahme Ihres lieben Besuches im 
Zweifel. Wir kénnen uns niitzen und schaden—es wiire Thor- 
heit nicht das erstere dem letzteren vorzuziehen—und_ beson- 
ders bet zwei Miinnern—die 50 Jahre alt—die Welt kennen— 
und miteinander bisher ohne Schaden zurechtgekommen sind. 
Was der Teufel! sagen Sie mir es aufrichtig, ist Ihnen seit 
1848—bis August 1849 im Kopfe gesteckt ? Nun ein herz- 
liches und achtungsvoll freundliches Lebewohl von Ihrem 
aufrichtig ergebenen 

SEALSFIELD. 


Hotel Weber bei Schaf hausen den 15. Oct. 1849. 


Abends 8 Uhr verreise ich zu einigen Freunden in Basel 
auf etwa 14 Tage—darauf bin ich wieder in Schafhausen. 
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39 
Geehrtester Herr 


Ich kam erst vor 8 Tagen von einem Basler Aarauer Berner 
Ziiricher Ausfluge zuriick fand Ihren Brief vor—hatte aber aus 
dem Hotel Weber in ein neues Winterquartier zu iiberziehen, 
und so erst heute Zeit Ihre werthen Zeilen zu beantworten. 

Es thut mir leid dass die arme Baronin D. von Ihnen einen 
Korb erhalten—doch wusste sie bis zum 19. Nov. von welchem 
Tage ihr mir heute zugekommener Brief datirt ist—noch 
nichts von Ihrer buchhiindlerischen Sprédigkeit. Lassen Sie 
ihr doch ihr Schicksal bald wissen—denn Ungewissheiten der 
Art sind ich weiss es aus friiherer Erfahrung peinlich. 

Sie rathen unser Verlagsgeschiift bis Friihjahr zu verschie- 
ben. Ich theile zwar Ihre Ansicht bin auch mit diesem 
einverstanden, muss aber doch bemerken, dass ich fiirchte, bei 
zu langem von mir im Publicum nichts héren zu lassen—von 
diesem unter die Todten gerechnet zu werden—was niichst 
dem ausser Mode kommen fiir den Schriftsteller wohl das 
schlimmste ist. Jedenfalls aber will ich, wenn im Friihjahr das 
deutsche Volk fiir ein grésseres Romanwerk nicht disponirt 
seyn sollte etwas in die Welt senden und zwar politisch-touris- 
tischer Natur. Ich wiirde einen Ausflug sage nach Stuttgart 
Frankfurt Berlin etc. machen—da mir die Dinge und Men- 
schen besehen, und bei dieser Gelegenheit meine Betrach- 
tungen Ansichten und Prognostiken zum Besten geben. Das 
ganze wiirde aus etwa 15-18-20 Bogen héchstens bestehen, 
und ich glaube es wiirde gut aufgenommen. Im Introductions 
schreiben an die verschiedenen literarischen scientifischen und 
staatsminnischen Sommitiiten wiirden Sie durch Ihre Freunde 
Herrn Rimer ete. zu sorgen so giitig seyn. Doch bitte ich 
vor der Hand Niemanden etwas von meinem Plane zu sagen 
—die Griinde werde ich Ihnen spiiter miindlich angeben. 
Sie sind zu wichtig. 

Mit Ihrer Erklirung puncto des 2 jiihrigen Stillschweigens 
will ich mich denn bescheiden bitte aber derley Passus kiinf- 
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tighin bei Seite zu lassen. Ich bin aufrichtig lieber Herr ! 
und sage Ihnen offen und ehrlich—Wir brauchen einander— 
und brauchen einander nicht—Wir kénnen einander zu gros- 
sem Vortheile seyn—und wieder nicht. Sie haben mir 
miindlich versichert—Sie hiitten bei meinen Verlagsartikeln 
keinen Schaden gehabt. Das freut mich—aber ich wiirde mich 
mehr freuen, wenn Sie Nutzen grossen Nutzen und Gewinn 
gehabt hiitten. Wir wollen wenigstens alles mégliche thun, 
einen solchen Gewinn noch zu schaffen—zu diesem aber gehirt 
wechselseitige Achtung wechselseitiges Einverstiindniss— 
wechselseitiges Vertrauen. In den letzten 2 Jahren nun 
hatten Sie dieses nicht—Die Schuld ist gewiss nicht meiner- 
seits, denn ich bin mir auch nicht des mindesten, das meiner- 
seits Sie beleidigen konnte, bewusst, und doch bekam ich eine 
Espece Fusstritt, den ich weil ich Sie wirklich achte—verges- 
‘sen will und werde, der aber doch nicht—weder passend klug 
noch schicklich war, und [hnen jedenfalls geschadet hat. Es 
wiirde sich gewiss in diesen 2 Jahren manches haben thun 
lassen, was Emolumente gebracht hitte—so unterblieb es— 
und wir beyde sind um 2 Jahre reicher—aber sonst um nichts. 
Wenn man 7-8 Jahre in Verhiltnissen zu einander stand, wie 
wir standen, sollte man glaube ich Launen Mistrauen und 
dergleichen odiése Dinge endlich fahren lassen. Doch genug 
nun davon—Wissen lassen aber musste ich meine Meinung— 
Ich bin dieses mir und Ihnen schuldig ; denn wenn man 25 
u. mehr Jahre fortwiihrend fiir das Wohl der Menschheit 
thitig gewesen, thun einem derley Fusstritte von Miéannern 
wie Sie nicht sehr wohl—das mégen Sie mir glauben. 

Nun zu einem wichtigen Punkte: Herr Brockhaus sagte 
mir als er letzten Sommer bei Uns im Hotel Weber war, dass 
er im Vereine mit mehreren Buchhiindlern ich weiss nicht mehr 
genau—ob eine Niederlage—eine Geschiiftsverbindung, oder 
eine Buchhandlung in den Ver. Staaten Amerikas gegriindet, 
dass der Absatz deutscher Werke dahin sehr bedeutend, ja 
bedeutender als nach Siiddeutschland sey, ete. Ich glaube 
nun diesem Vereine sollten Sie sich so schnell als méglich an- 
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schliessen ; da ich iiberzeugt bin, dass der Absatz meiner Ver- 
lagsartikel nach den V.S. bedeutend werden miisste—Sie migen, 
wenn Sie es wiinschen, von meinem Namen Gebrauch machen. 
Doch siiumen Sie nicht—moglichst bald das Néthigeeinzuleiten. 
Fiir die anerbothenen Juchten Sendung meinen verbindlichen 
Dank—lIch will mir den Russen fiir diesen Winter noch vom 
Leibe halten. Komme ich niichstes Frihjahr nach Deutsch- 
land—dann kann ich ja wenn ich noch Juchtenliebhaber bin, 
ein oder ein paar Stiefel Exemplare mitnehmen. 

Die englisch amerikanischen Uebersetzungen sollen bald 
folgen. Nun lassen Sie bald etwas héren Ihrem achtungsvoll 
ergebenen 

SEALSFIELD. 

Schafhausen den 21. Nov. 1849. 


P.S. Ich bin aus dem Hotel Weber wie gesagt wieder in 
die Stadt gezogen. 


40. 
Hore: WEBER BEI SCHAFHAUSEN den 7. Sept. 1850. 


Euer Wohlgebohrn! 


Ich habe Ihr verehrliches vom 1. Sept. in Hiinden—und 
beeile mich dasselbe zu beantworten, weil es Punkte enthiilt, 
die unser beiderseitiges Interesse nahe betreffen. Wir haben 
bisher unsere Correspondenz abgebrochen, diinkt mir, weil eben 
nichts zu schreiben—und zu verhandeln war, wir beginnen oder 
besser zu sagen kniipfen dieselbe wieder an, weil manches zu 
verhandeln und zu beschliessen seyn diirfte—Doch zur Sache. 

Mr. Brown scheint direct nach Miinchen gegangen zu seyn, 
wohin ich ihm allerdings einen Brief an Dr. Prof. Bluntschli 
Staatsrathlich Rémerschen Andenkens mitgab, der ihm aber 
wenig niitzen diirfte, da Mr. Brown zwar einiges Franzisisch 
nebst Englischem— Bluntschli aber kein Wort Franzésisch 
und keine Sylbe Englisch versteht. 

Unsere Bar. Ida v. Reinsberg habe ich mir seit etwa 3 Wochen 
mit einer unschuldigen Liige vom Halse gehalten, Sie schrieb 
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mir naimlich richtig alle 14 Tage—zuweilen waren ihre Briefe 
ziemlich interessant, grossentheils aber langweilig zum Aus- 
wachsen—So liess ich ihr denn in meinem letzten wissen, dass 
ich auf circa 8-10 Wochen verreisen wiirde. Ich habe ihr 
“ Aus der Schweiz” zum dritten Theil hinabgewiirgt, allein es 
ist erbirmliches gehaltloses grundsatzloses Zeug—das mitunter 
erklirt, wie ihr deutsches Volk so total aus seinen moralischen 
Fugen gewichen. Ein Volk das solche Schreibereyen duldet 
muss zuletzt inficirt werden. Glauben Sie diess nicht auch ? 
Doch zu wichtigeren Dingen. 

Sie schildern mir die Buchhiindler Messen von 1848-1849. 
Sie sind kliglich ausgefallen. Ich bedaure Sie herzlich—Ich 
habe von mehreren Seiten von Stuttgartern die hier eingekehrt 
Ihre grossen Verluste erfahren, habe aber zugleich erfahren 
dass Sie trotz dieser grossen 6konomischen und anderer Cala- 
mititen als Mann aufrecht geblieben—als Mann fortfahren zu 
handeln—Das hat meine Hochachtung fiir Sie griindlich be- 
festigt, und ich hoffe Sie werden diese Aeusserung gut gemeint 
wie sie ist—auch giitig aufnehmen. Auch ich kann sagen dass 
ich vieles erfahren geduldet—und hart gepriift worden—aber 
bisher alles noch so ziemlich gliicklich iiberstanden habe. Es 
sind iibrigens die Leiden die uns die Freuden zu Gotterfunken 
machen. Nun zum Geschiifte. 

Sie schrieben der Absatz von Siiden und Norden habe bei- 
nahe ganz aufgehért—und es sey an einen kiinftigen Absatz 
der Octavausgabe nicht zu denken—die Abnehmer der Octave 
Ausgabe seyn so wenige, dass sie nicht in Betracht kommen 
und wenn man den Abnehmern der Octavausgabe Siiden und 
Norden beilegt so giiben sie das Buch mit der iibellaunigen 
Bemerkung zuriick, warum denn dasselbe nicht auch in die 
kleine Ausgabe aufgenommen worden sey—ete. 

Auf dieses nun erlaube ich mir folgendes vorzuschlagen. 
Fiirs erste haben die Leute einiges Recht zu dieser Sprache. 
Sie erinnern sich dass wir in der Ankiindigung der gesammel- 
ten Werke bestimmt und klar vesprochen haben, dass den 15 
Banden die iibrigen Werke—Siiden und Norden—ete. folgen 
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sollen. Wir sind dazu angesichts des deutschen Publicums 
verpflichtet aber wie dieses thun, ohne Schaden fiir Sie? Ich 
glaube folgendes Auskunftsmittel wiire das passende. Wir 
geben eine wohlfeile Ausgabe von Siiden und Norden—in 3 
Banden, drucken aber nicht 8000—auch nicht 4000—sondern 
2000 Exemplare. Fiir diese zweytausend Exemplare zahlen 
Sie das Honorar von 1} Louisdor per Bogen—das macht 
einige 80 Louisdor. Was den Absatz betrifft so scheint mir 
dieser ein gewisser fiir 2000 Exemplare—Horen Sie mich 
gefillig an. Nach Ihrer Aeusserung vom vorigen Jahre hier 
im Hotel sind Sie bereits in Ihrer Auslage—was die Gesammt- 
auflage betrifft gedeckt. Ich kann also annelmen dass Sie 
circa 83000 Exemplare der Taschenausgabe abgesetzt haben. 
Von den Abnehmern dieser 3000 Exemplare wollen wir ferner 
annehmen, dass 1000 gestorben in der Revoluzion verdorben 
verarmt oder sonst zur Nachnahme des Werkes unfiihig gewor- 
den. Wir wollen weiter 1000 annehmen die nicht kaufen 
wollen—bleiben 1000 die die 3 Binde nachnehmen. Diese 
1000 tilgen die Druck und Honorarkosten—wiihrend die 


spiter abgenommenen mein Profit werden—und der Abnahme 


der ganzen Octavausgabe wieder einen neuen Schwung geben. 
Sie wissen werther Herr ohne Zweifel besser als ich, wie 
Cottas Unternehmen mit Géthe Schiller ete. dfter ins Stocken 
gerathen, wie seine theuren ersten zweyten und dritten Auf- 
lagen oft zur Hiilfte ihm liegen geblieben, wie er aber dennoch 
immer neue Auflagen gemacht, dadurch die beyden Schriftsteller 
beim Publicum einheimisch gemacht und zuletzt bedeutenden 
Nutzen gezogen. Ich glaube wir sollten das Gleiche thun— V er- 
lust kann keiner Statt finden—denn fiir wenigstens 1000 ist 
es Zwang die 3 Biinde anzuschaffen, vielleicht aber nehmen 
2000 und dann kénnen wir abermals 2000, oder wenn Sie so 
viele nicht wollen, 1000 nachfolgen lassen. Ich bitte dieses 
in gefiillige Ueberlegung nehmen, und mir giitig die Resultate 
Threr Schlussfolgerungen mittheilen zu wollen. Zugleich er- 
suche ich,im Falle Sie auf meinen V orschlag eingehen mir einen 
ILI. sage einen dritten Band von Siiden und Norden zumit- 
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teln zu wollen, ich habe niimlich das Buch vor einiger Zeit 
durchgesehen, vieles durchgestrichen anderes zugesetzt, und 
gehérig revidirt-—Es wird ich bin iiberzeugt bei einer 2ten 
Auflage noch mehr Aufsehn erregen als es selbst bei der ersten 
der Fall war, denn das Buch ist ohne Zweifel das poetischste 
meiner Werke. 

Im Falle Sie auf meinen Vorschlag eingehen—wobei ich be- 
merke, dass ich die Zahlungstermine Ihnen iiberlasse—(nur 
wiirde ich bitten selbe nicht iiber 1852 hinauszusetzen)— werden 
Sie mich auch bereitwillig finden in Bezug auf das neue Werk 
Ihre Wiinsche gerne zu beriicksichtigen. Es ist freilich eine 
etwas harte Sache mit 2 Louisdor sich begniigen zu sollen— 
d. h. der Summe die ich im Anfange meiner Lauf bahn 
bereitwillig erhielt—und ein furchtbarer Abstand gegen dic 
mir von einem nordischen Hause vor 5 Jahren gemachten 
Anerbiethungen—aber das Publicum will jetzt keinen Louis- 
dor fiir belletristische Schriften zahlen—wohl so wollen wir 
denn uns fiir einstweilen mit diesem begniigen. Ich werde 
wie gesagt, wenn ich Ihrerseits den ernstlichen Willen sehe, 
den etwas stockenden Gang unseres Geschiiftskarrens in 
gehérigen Lauf zu bringen—auch nicht ermangeln, kriiftig 
mitzuhelfen. So viel ersehe ich, und in Wahrheit kann ich 
es sagen—denn ich habe hier im Hotel Gelegenheit—es zu 
erfahren, dass unsere Schriften noch immer warme Theilnahme 
finden, und dass es gewiss unsere Schuld ist, wenn diese 
erkaltet oder ganz auf hort. 

Fir Ihre giitige Einladung meinen wiirmsten Dank— 
gewiss komme ich niichstes Friihjahr zu Ihnen, allein dieses 
Jahr ist es nicht méglich—Ich muss noch auf etwa 14 Tage 
nach Basel—auf 14 Tage in die Kaltwasser Cur Anstalt nach 
Albis Brunnen—Aber kommen Sie ich wiederhohle meine 
Bitte—lassen Sie mich aber Ihre Ankunft ein paar Tage zuvor 
wissen—dann kehre ich von Basel wohin ich am 16. d.m. ab- 
gehe um bis 10. October zu bleiben zuriick. Sollten Sie mir 
gefillig noch Basel schreiben so bitte ich den Brief zu adres- 
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siren Ch. S. . . . d—aux soins des Messrs. Passavant & Ce. 
in Basel— 
Ihr mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 


Heute haben wir den 7.—bis 16. Abends bleibe ich hier— 
Wollten Sie nicht nur mit ein paar Zeilen mir Ihre Meinung 
gefiillig tiber den Punkt “Siiden und Norden” wissen lassen ? 


41. 
Euer Wohlgebohren ! 

So eben erhalte ich die 4 Bande Foscarini den friiheren kl. 
Band iiber die Kreuz- und Querziige des armen Dichterfeld- 
herrn habe ich gleichfalls erhalten und danke verbindlich. Die 
Durchlesung des letzteren gewiihrte mir jedenfalls mehr Ver- 
gniigen als wie die der 4 Biinde verschaffen diirfte. Ich denke 
mit Grauen an diese Arbeit, die doch geschehen muss, da die 
Authorin ohne Barmherzigkeit fiir meine Augen auf ein Urtheil 
—das noch dazu ein schmeichelhaftes seyn soll, dringen wird. 
Wohl! wir wollen in den sauern Apfel beissen. 

Was sagen Sie zu den politischen Zustiinden? Gerathen die 
schwarzweissen und gelbrothen an einander? Ich zweifle— 
wenn das offensiv und Defensiv Biindniss des Kaisers von 
Oesterreich mit den 3 Kénigen sich bewahrheitet. Uebrigens 
ist Preussens Spiel ein feines. Es revolutionirt die beyden 
Hessen, erkliirt die Sache des Volkes als eine legale—gewinnt 
so das Volk—und wird es, sollte sein Plan gelingen und die 
beyden Hessen 4 la Baden besetzen—dann schon zu paaren zu 
treiben wissen. Aber auf dieser der weiss schwarzen Seite ist 
doch noch etwas zu hoffen—und wenn nichts weiter, doch das 
gewonnen, dass von den 39 Fetzen Deutschlands wieder zwey 
sich an einen etwas grosseren Fetzen anfiigen, und so ein einiger- 
massen respectables Stiick Deutschlands bilden wiirden. Auf 
der andern Seite Zerkliiftung—und was freilich den Werth der 
preussischen Union zehnfach aufwiegen diirfte Zolleinigung mit 
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dem bedeutendsten deutschen Staatskérper niimlich Oestreich. 
Dieser Zolleinigungs Vorschlag des M. Bruck ist allerdings ein 
grossartiges Project—und wiirde schliesslich Deutschland zur 
Einigung weit sicherer fiihreu, als alle andern Wege. Was 
sagen Sie dazu? Was sagen Sie zu meinem Vorschlag in 
meinem letzten Briefe? Thun Sie iibrigens ganz wie es Ihnen 
am besten diinkt. Ich bin es vollkommen zufrieden. Noch 
eine Bitte und zwar eine dringende. Letztes Jahr bat ich um 
ein paar Stiefelschifte von echt russischen Juchten wenn solcher 
in Stuttgart zu haben wiire. Sie antworteten giitig, dass solcher 
zu haben sey. Ich bitte nun um ein paar solcher aber echt rus- 
sischer Juchten Schiifte—und zwar so bald wie méglich. Es 
kénnte seyn, dass ein junges auf der Hochzeit begriffenes Braut- 
paar Herr Kleinrathschreiber Schenkel—oder wie Sie sagen 
wiirden RegierungsSecretair mit seiner jungen Frau iiber Stutt- 
gart nach Hause von Miinchen reisten. Ich gab denselben ein 
Empfehlungsschreiben an Sie mit, und bitte recht sehr denselben 
in Ihrer mir bekannten Giite gefillig seyn zu wollen. Die junge 
Frau ist die Tochter des bekannten Stegeli Bickers Lieut. Miil- 
ler, eines sehr achtbaren wohlhabenden Mannes, in dessen Hause 
ich in der Regel einige Stunden des Abends zubringe. Sie kennen 
das Haus, da ich daselbst ein Glas Wein mit Ihnen zu nehmen 
das Vergniigen hatte. Sollten Sie in Stuttgart—was binnen 
14 Tagen der Fall seyn miisste eintreffen, so wiirden Sie 
wahrscheinlich so gefiallig seyn die erwiihnten Stiefelschiifte, 
die ich in die Form einer Brochure zu packen bitten wiirde, 
mitzunehmen—aber sie diirften von Stiefelschiiften doch nichts 
erfahren—die Mitgabe wiire denn doch eine nicht ganz schick- 
liche. Im Falle Sie nicht kénnen, bitte ich besagte Schiifte 
mit der ersten besten Gelegenheit zu senden—den Betrag der 
Auslage mir aber entweder ins Sollen zu schreiben, oder 
einen der hiesigen Buchhindler anzuweisen ihn von mir zu 
entnehmen. 

Vergebung dass ich Sie mit so geringfiigigen Dingen behel- 
lige; aber ein trockener warmer Fuss ist bei meinen hiiufigen 
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und langen Spaziergiingen im Winter eine wahre Lebensfrage 
fiir mich. 
Mit ausgezeichneter gewohnter Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeboren ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schafhausen den 8. Oktober 1850. 


42. 


New York den 25, April 1854. 
Ewer Wohlgebohren. 

Niichsten Samstag geht Mr. Girod Associé des Hauses A. 
Icelin von hier nach Havre Paris und der Schweiz ab, und 
giebt mir so Gelegenheit Ihnen ein paar Zeilen tiber Paris zu- 
zusenden. Ich bin erst seit zehn Tagen von Louisiana hier- 
her zuriickgekehrt, und traf gerade noch die Nachwehen— 
wir wollen hoffen—es waren die letzten, des vergangenen 
Winters, der hier im Norden ein sehr strenger gewesen. In 
Louisiana fiihlten wir ihn weniger, und am 1-10 u. 15. d. M. 
wo ich vom Red River abging, war die Hitze bereits ziemlich 
unertriiglich. Uebrigens scheint mich das Schicksal noch zu 
etwas bestimmt zu haben, denn ich hatte zwey escapes, die beyde 
so ziemlich gefihrlich waren, und mich leicht in die andere 
Welt hitten férdern kénnen, auch der Dampfer (Humboldt) 
in dem ich von Havre heriiberkam, ging auf seiner niichsten 
Reise (bei Halifax) zu Grunde, und es war mit grésster Miihe, 
dass die Passagiere gerettet wurden. 

Sie erwarten natiirlich das ich Ihnen einiges in Bezug auf 
meine Schriften und ihre Vergangenheit hier—etc. schreibe. 
Wohl so héren Sie denn. Als ich ankam fand ich mehrere 
meiner besten Freunde entweder todt oder weit weg von New 
York und meiner Route nach Louisiana alles ferner still in 
Bezug auf the works of Sealsfield. Seit dieser Zeit scheint 


es ruchbar geworden zu seyn, das ich im Lande bin, und wie 
mir mehrere Freunde sagen, wiinscht man sehr dem Verfasser 
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auf irgend eine Weise Anerkennung angedeihen zu lassen. Ichi 
habe allem diesem—die Newyorker wohl kennend—den Weg 
abgeschnitten, indem ich erklirte, dass ich beim ersten Symp- 
tom New York verlassen wiirde. Doch hore ich, dass die 
Appletons—die erste Buchhandlung Newyorks—sich bereit 
erkliirten, das niichste Werk zu publiciren, und gerne einen 
honetten Preis zu zahlen. Da nun die Blackwoods sich aner- 
bothen das Werk in England erscheinen zu lassen, wenn wir 
ihnen Abziige von den Druckbogen senden wiirden, so kénnte 
man dieser letzteren Buchhandlung die Druckbogen unter der 
Bedingung zusenden, dass sie wieder von jedem abgezogenen 
Druckbogen sogleich eine Copie per Eisenbahn extra nach 
Liverpool fiir Newyork senden. Wenn nur meine Augen 
mir keinen Strich durch die Rechnung machen? Das Werk 
wiirde gerade unter gegenwiirtigen Verhiiltnissen ungeheuren 
Effect hervorbringen—Ich werde jedenfalls das Copie Recht 
in Washington fiir dasselbe herausnehmen. 

Ich gedenke im August oder September nach Europa zu 
kommen, und den Winter in Stuttgart zuzubringen, wo die 
Publication vor sich gehen kénnte. Jedenfalls sollte und 
miisste die Sache so bald wie méglich geschehn. Appletons 
waren iibrigens bereits zweymal bei mir, um mir Besuche zu 
machen, ich habe die Besuche aus dem Grunde nicht erwiedert 
um diese Yankees ein bischen miirbe zu machen—Sie lachen 
iiber diese meine Einfalt, meine pauvre Diplomatie einem 
buchhiindlerischen Collegen so mir nichts dir nichts mitzu- 
theilen. Wohl ich sage Ihnen, dass gegen diese amerikanischen 
Piraten alles verschwindet was Europa Schlechtes an Buch- 
hindlern hat. Sie sind die durchgetriebensten systematischsten 
Blutsauger und Peiniger aller Schriftsteller und solchen 
Leuten die Daumenschraube anzusetzen wiirde ich fiir eine 
Gewissenspflicht halten. 

Ich hoffe es thun zu kénnen und nicht nur in Bezug auf 
das neue Werk sondern siimmtliche Werke, die, wie ich von 
den besten Authoritithen hére, noch immer einen Absatz 
von 3-4 Auflagen haben wiirden, wenn sie in gehériger Form 
und guter Sprache publicirt werden. Die Uebersetzung ist 
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grossentheils bis auf das, was in England herauskam schlecht. 
Das Cajiitenbuch das illuminirt mit Kupfern, sehr gut iibersetzt 
in London herausgegeben wurde, ein Freund hat es, ich vergass 
aber nach der Uebersetzerin Namen (es ist eine Dame) zu fragen 
—nebst mehreren anderen wiirde bei einer neuen Ausgabe mir 
sehr gut zu statten kommen. An Uebersetzern wiirde es hier 
nicht fehlen, und ich glaube die Sache wiirde sich sehr gut 
rentiren. So sagen mir wenigstens Leute von Fach. Vieles 
liesse sich auch von der alten Uebersetzung gebrauchen, obwohl 
wenn die Werke wirklich unter meinem Namen und aus meiner 
Feder herausgegeben werden sollen eine horrible Arbeit meiner 
warten wiirde, die aber wie gesagt bei der grossen Anzahl sehr 


guter Uebersetzer doch verhiiltnissmiissig leicht wiire. 

Ich fand die materiellen Fortschritte seit den 17 Jahren 
meiner Abwesenheit ungeheuer, die politischen weniger so, die 
geistigen noch weniger. Die ungeheure Einwanderung der 


Irliinder es mégen in den letzten 12-18 Jahren an 3 Millionen 
Irliinder eingewandert sein, alle Proletarier—sind ein schreck- 
licher Diinger fiir dieses Land—Die Riickwirkungen sind bése 
—iiussern sich in Morden, Trunkenheit und allen schmutzigen 
Lastern. Doch diese sind Dinge die nicht in einem Briefe 
besprochen werden kénnen, da sie zu weit fiihren wiirden—So 
der Himmel es will, wollen wir iiber dieselben bei einem Glase 
Wein plaudern. 

Nun zu etwas anderem—Sie waren so gefiillig mir das 
Honorar fiir das Cajiitenbuch zur Disposizion zu stellen. Ich 
mache nun von [hrer Giite bei hiesigem Geldmangel Gebrauch, 
undersuche Sie, den Betrag giitig an die Herren Passavant & Co, 
in Basel einzusenden, und mir von der Einsendung gefiillig 
Bericht zu geben, oder wenn Sie die Zeit mir Nachricht zu 
geben nicht haben sollten, diesen Herren den Auftrag zu geben, 
mir Bericht zu erstatten. 

Herrn B, Cotta oder seiner Allg. Zeitung zu schreiben, fand 
ich nach reiflicher Ueberlegung nicht gerathen. Es wiirde 
curios aussehen, wenn ein so alter Republicaner, der mehr denn 
30 Jahre im Weinberge des Volkes gearbeitet, nun in seinen 
alten Tagen fiir die Monarchien anfangen wollte zu arbeiten. 
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Es wiire tactlos, characterlos und Taktlosigkeit und Character- 
losigkeit sind Dinge die ich mir nicht zu Schuld kommen liess, 
was auch meine Fehler seyn mégen. Ich will consequent 
bleiben, und selbst meine Feinde deren ich gewiss viele habe 
—sollen mich nicht inconsequent finden. 

Nun meine herzlichsten Griisse mit gewohnter Achtung Ihr 


aufrichtig ergeb. 
SEALSFIELD. 


Im Falle Sie mir schreiben bitte ich meine Adresse wie folet 


zu setzen : 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD Esq. 
Care of Messrs. New York. 
Schuchart Gebhard & Co. 
Via Calais Liverpool per 
next Steamer. 


43. 
PHILADELPHIA 21. April—1856. 


HerRN Hernrich ERHARD 
Besitzer der Metzlerschen Buchhandlung in Stuttgart. 


Bei meiner Riickkehr aus Louisiana fand ich letzte Woche 
in New York unter anderem auch einen Brief von Ed. Matthey 
Editeur von Bern vor in welchem er mir ankiindigt, dass er 
erstens eine Herausgabe meiner Werke in franzésischer Sprache 
beabsichtige—dann aber meine Biographie und mein Portrait 
—um beyde derselben voranzusenden—von mir erbitte. Er 
habe den Anfang dieser Herausgabe mit dem Cajiitenbuche 
gemacht. Ich gebe ihm unter einem Antwort, dass ich noch 
vor der Hand durch Contract gebunden bin, Ihnen 3 Biinde 
meiner Schriften zuakommen zu lassen, und bis Sie diese erhalten, 
nichts in Deutschland drucken zu lassen, und dann—dass dieses 
nicht hier sondern in der Schweiz geschehen kénne, ich aber 
nicht bestimmt wisse, wann ich zuriickkommen kénne, obwohl 
ich hoffe, dieses bald thun zu kénnen. 

Zugleich erhielt ich ein zweites Schreiben von derselben Hand 
in welchem ich aufgefordert werde ihn—Ed. Matthey zu bevoll- 
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miichtigen, in meinem Namen gegen eine Uebersetzung meines 
Cajiitenbuches, die im Revue brittanique erschienen ist pro- 


testiren zu diirfen—diese Uebersetzung sey execrable ete. ete. 
Da ich nun natiirlicher Weise hier nicht beurtheilen kann, was 
an der Sache wahr oder unwahr ist, so glaube ich dieses Ihnen 
zuweisen zu sollen, um wenn die Sache so ist, wenn niimlich 
die Uebersetzung sehr schlecht ist—Herrn Matthey in meinem 
Namen zu bevollmiichtigen gegen besagte Uebersetzung zu 
protestiren—wo nicht, so nicht. Ich glaube wie gesagt Sie 
von diesen beyden Schreiben in Kenntniss setzen zu sollen, da 
eine Herausgabe meiner Werke in franzésischer Sprache leicht 
einen bedeutenden Einfluss auf den Verlag haben diirfte. 

Sie werden diess jedoch besser zu wiirdigen wissen—V er- 
bleibe unterdessen mit Werthschitzung und Ergebenheit 


CHL. SEALSFIELD. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF SEALSFIELD’S LIFE,! ARRANGED 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


1793. March 3. Birth of Carl Postl at Poppitz in Moravia, Austria. The 
son of Anton and Juliane Postl, well-to-do peasants. 

1802-1807. Carl Postl sent to school at the Gymnasium Znaimensis. 

1808. A convent student at the monastery of the “ Kreuzherren” in Prague. 

1813, Entered the “ Kreuzherrenstift’’ as a novice. 1814 was ordained 
priest. 1816, appointed secretary of the brotherhood. Studied the 
French and English languages. Became acquainted with noble fami- 
lies of Prague. 

1818. Witnessed, and probably took part in an amateur performance of 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart at the palace of Clam Gallas in Prague. 

1823. February, Grossmeister Kéhler’s unfavorable report on Secretary 
Postl’s conduct and behavior. In April, Carl Post] confessed to his 
brother Joseph, his dissatisfaction with priesthood and the doctrines 
of the Catholic church. April 26, he obtained leave of absence for a 
trip to Carlsbad. In May, informed his friend Kirschbaum, that he 
had received an appointment as secretary in ecclesiastical affairs at 
the court of Vienna. His letters to Prague remaining unanswered, 
he resolved to make the journey on his own responsibility. May 20, 


1 A brief sketch of Sealsfield’s life may be found in my dissertation, entitled 
“ Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl), Materials for a Biography ; A Study of his Style ; 
his Influence upon American Literature.’ Baltimore, May 1892. 
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arrived at Briinn on his way to Vienna. May 29, was received by 
Graf vy. Saurau in Vienna, and told the position was not vacant. 
Determined to sever his connection with the brotherhood, and fly to 
America. Escaped probably by way of Graz, Ziirich, Havre. Pursuit 
of Austrian police ineffectual. Arrival at New Orleans in autumn. 
Journey on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and visits to the border- 
ing states. 

. Settled down at Kittanning, Armstrong Co., Pennsylvania, on the 
Allegheny river, 44 miles north of Pittsburgh. 

. October. Traveled in the southwestern states, until May 1826. 

. August, return to Europe. Havre, Paris, Frankfurt, etc. September 
16, earliest record of Postl’s adoption of the name “Charles Seals- 
field,” in a letter to Cotta. October 27, Cotta bought Sealsfield’s 
book, Nordamerika (Chas. Sidons). November, until June 1827, resi- 
dence in London, negotiating the publication of his books on America 
(1828), and Austria (1828). 

1827. June 15, Sealstield sailed from Havre for New York. Thence to 
Philadelphia, correspondent of Cotta’s journals. Returned to Kit- 
tanning and finished his first historical novel, Tokeah (1828). 

1828-1829. Travels in Mexico. 

1829-1830. Editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, in New York City. 

1831. Return to Europe. Lived alternately at London and Paris. Corre- 
spondent of the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, and of The 
Englishman. Visit to Arenenberg, the home of the exiled queen 
Hortense. 

1832-1837. Residence in Switzerland. Period of Sealsfield’s greatest liter- 
ary activity. Publication of Legitime, Transatl. Reiseskizzen, Virev, 
Morton, Lebensbilder, etc. 

1837-1838. Journey to America; travels in the western states. 

1839. Return to Switzerland. Publication of Deutschamerikanische Wahl- 
verwandtschaften. 1841, Das Cajiitenbuch. 1842, Siiden und Norden. 

1844-1847. Complete edition of Sealsfield’s Works published by J. B. 
Metzler, Stuttgart. 

1846-1850. Sealsfield in Feuerthalen, Switzerland. 1847, removed to 
Schaffhausen. 

1851-1853. Lived at the house (zwm Schwarzen Adler) of Herrn Meyer in 
Schaffhausen; friendship with Elise and Marie Meyer. 

1853-1858. Last visit to the United States. Correspondence with Elise 
Meyer. Large investments in American railroad bonds. 

1858-1864. At his home “ Unter den Tannen,” near Solothurn, Switzerland. 

1864. January 3. Wrote his last letter, to E. Meyer. 

1864. May 26. Death of Sealsfield. 


ALBERT B. Faust, Pu. D. 


April, 1894. 





VIIL—THE ARGUMENT OF THE VISION OF 
PIERS PLOWMAN. 


The fourteenth century was for England a period of storm 
and stress. The Saxon genius does not achieve its conquests 
lightly ; it does not march to victory with furled flags or 
muffled drums; it is profoundly conscious of its own effort 
and the object to be realized. True, it often attains more than 
it hopes or even knows ; but it attains the larger result through 
the accomplishment of the immediate purpose. The internal 
struggles are those that cost, with nations as with men; and 
it is no small part of the greatness of England that she has 
been able to see and strong to resist those dangers which, 
rising from within, have threatened to overthrow that stability 
which outward foes have in vain assailed. In that century 
which marked the close of the middle ages and the beginning 
of the modern era, England was busy taking cities and 
ruling her own spirit, and only the wise knew which was the 
better. 


Of the kings who ruled during nearly the entire century, 
from 1307 to 1399, two were deposed ; the third, after one of 
the longest and most brilliant reigns in the national history, 


died an imbecile, not even a figure-head in the government ; 
but before his death, his ministers were removed and _ his 
mistress was banished. What in those days was called “ the 
chaste voice of the people,” and in our time has been named 
“the non-conforming conscience,’ was for the first time 
seriously, effectively, permanently protesting against “ wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

Parliament, previously an unstable, inorganic assemblage 
of the nobility, convened at the will of the king, became a 
representative body, summoned and elected in a definite manner, 
and at frequent, if not always regular, intervals. The clergy 
ceased to be an integral part of the national assembly, and 
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retired into convocation or resigned their interests into the 
hands of the lords spiritual sitting in the upper house. The 
division of the two houses, in much the same manner as now, 
was permanently effected in 1341, after many temporary trials ; 
and the commons, from being unwilling representatives of 
shires and towns which grudged the expenses necessary to 
sending men to ratify taxes imposed by the king, became the 
dictators of the national policy. The knights of the shires 
and the burgesses, brought into intimate relations through 
their connection in parliament, united to form a middle class, 
even in its incipiency effective against the dominance of an 
aristocracy of birth, and destined in its development to become 
the chief bulwark of the nation. 

Despite their name, the commons were exclusively from the 
gentry and that which we have since learned to call the upper- 
middle class; but the decisive step was taken when the first 
burgesses were summoned. The march has been slow and 
painful; inch by inch, almost man by man, the multitude 
infra classem have won their right to recognition; but the 
conquest is not yet complete. Of the two lessons which 
Christianity came to teach the world, perhaps the easier is 
that of the fatherhood of God; at least, to the popular mind, 
it is attended by less embarrassing corollaries than those 
derived from the brotherhood of man. That has proved a 
hard doctrine, and the learning has been no easy task. Its 
lessons were enforced on the English nation by a series of 
calamities that mark the fourteenth century as one of peculiar 
trouble and disquiet. 

The famine of 1316, especially severe among the artisan and 
agricultural classes, seriously disturbed the labor market and 
struck the first blow against the ancient system of villeinage. 
The visitation of the Black Death, 1348-9, still further 
effected the emancipation of the serfs, and shook them free 
from inherited bondage to the soil on which they were born. 
They were not slow to perceive the advantage so painfully 
procured ; they heard their marching orders, and, unconscious 
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of their destination, almost to a man they moved on. Par- 
liamentary statutes and royal proclamations had no effect in 


recalling the day of old things when once the new dawn had 
come; and the struggle between capital and labor that marked 
the first outbreak of the Black Death culminated in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, inconclusive, ineffective, abortive as to 
immediate result, but mighty in its significance and of unend- 
ing import, if judged by its ultimate effects. 

While England was thus working out her salvation, not 
without the inevitable fear and trembling, external events 
were determining her course and shaping her destiny. The 
wars with France roused the national desire to travel and to 
traffic, and gave an impetus to English commerce. Merchants 
became for the first time an appreciable force in public life, 
bringing home from their voyages wealth to which even the 
king paid homage, and, what was perhaps as important, con- 
tributing to the general stock many novel ideas. The country 
succumbed to a panic of foreign fashions which reached deeper 
than the visible tokens of dress and manners. Soldiers of all 
classes found their horizons broadened by camping on French 
fields and sallying across Spanish frontiers; and lord and 
laborer alike were as unwilling as they were unable to resume 
their home life where they left it. The brilliant victories of 
the Black Prince occasioned a burst of pride and patriotism 
which waned under the ensuing series of disheartening defeats 
and unimportant conquests ; and by the end of the century 
England was forced back into that insularity essential to the 
development of individual character. 

The national spirit formed, modified, strengthened by these 
and other causes, found its place of action in a struggle for 
which the times were now ripening. The English people, 
while acknowledging the spiritual supremacy of the Roman 
church, had long resisted, although with intermittent and often 
ineffective effort, the political and especially the financial claims 
of the hierarchy. As the feeling of nationality increased, the 
spirit of resistance grew stronger and more conscious. During 
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the latter part of the century, the burden of taxation pressed 
sore upon the people; the expenses of the foreign wars and 
the extravagance of the court called for frequent renewals of 
the royal exchequer, to each of which the nation responded 
with increasing irritation, until at last the poll tax of 1380 
and the hateful method of its enforcement gave immediate 
cause to the Peasants’ Revolt. Toa people thus harassed and 
galled, the papal exactions, enforced by foreign legates, 
appeared an intolerable oppression ; and the authority of the 
church which controlled the keys of heaven and hell could 
with difficulty turn the keys of plebeian coffers. The demand 
of Urban V, in 1366, for the arrears of the annual tribute 
promised by John, marked a crisis in this popular discontent, 
and parliament defiantly sent back the refusal of the people. 
Another and even more obnoxious oppression was that exerted 
by the multiplicity of ecclesiastical courts. Papal law claimed 
supremacy over the law of the land; and while “benefit of 
clergy ” freed the vast numbers of ecclesiasts from judgment 
in the common courts, the laity were subjected to a legal 
tyranny from which they had no appeal except to the source 
of power, the Roman hierarchy. 

The removal of this central force of Christendom from the 
holy city, around which the reverence of centuries had woven 
a shroud of awe and mystery, was a fatal blow to the Roman 
holdon England. With cruel distinctness the light of common 
day struck down upon the papal court of Avignon; and the 
pope, formerly considered a great power neutral to political 
and national questions, engrossed only in maintaining a 
spiritual dominion, was judged an ally of France, a partisan 
in an international struggle. Nor did the return from 
Avignon strengthen the weakened bonds. The ensuing schism 
strained the respect and veneration of even the most orthodox 
nations, among which England was fast losing her right to be 
counted. Christianity became a two-headed monster, each 
head “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter” against the 
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other, and finally inciting to a “ holy ” war to be waged within 
that body already sorely divided against itself. 

Causes nearer at hand and in themselves less important had 
already roused the Saxon moral sense. The church had fallen 
on evil days ; the gulf between clerical practice and pretension 
had increased, until hardly the blindest faith could ignore the 
chasm. The avarice of the landed clergy, the immorality of 
the mendicant orders, the indifference of the dignitaries,—these 
were the subjects of the bitterest and most open satire to which 
the English tongue has ever turned. They were written in 
English, French, and Latin, and in a macaroni of all three; 
they were sung by wandering gleemen, and polished by the 
careful pens of court poets ; they were familiar to all classes, 
and moved to laughter or wrath according to the natures 
of their makers and their hearers. Again was heard “the 
chaste voice of the people,” this time in protest against the 
exponents of a church to whose sanctity and authority faith 
still clung. Already there was a voice in this wilderness of 
distrust and unrest, crying to make straight a new path. Few 
heard the message ; the hope of those who hoped at all lay in 
straightening the old crooked roads and smoothing the old 
rough places. 

This hope, often more melancholy than despair, found 
expression in a work which gathered into itself and reflected 
through the personality of its author the confused and diverse 
elements of English middle class life in the fourteenth century. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman—since the first printed edition 
by Robert Crowley, in 1550, the accepted title of a poem more 
imposingly styled in manuscript, Liber de Petro Plowman, 
with two sub-divisions, Visio Willelmi de Petro le Plowman 
and Vita de Dowel Dobet et Dobest secundum Wit et Resoun— 
is one of the most curious and valuable monuments of middle 
English, affording to students of linguistics, of metrics, of 
sociology, of history, of theology, and of ecclesiasticism a wide 
and fertile field of research. It may be that in all these de- 
partments the inconsistency and inconclusiveness that baffle 
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the student of literature will, in the last analysis, render in- 
vestigation unsatisfactory ; certainly from the literary point of 
view the poem presents problems with no answers, complexities 
with no fundamental unity, and mysteries with no explanation. 
Indeed, one sometimes feels justified in doubting whether the 
work has any right to be judged as a piece of literature, whether 
it is not entirely removed from the field of art ; but the place 
which the Vision has won and kept for now five centuries, 
and the very evident link which it forms in the evolution of 
certain literary forms precludes such an easy disposition of its 
difficulties. 

One of the many wise sayings of the brilliant French critic, 
M. Brunetiére, is “L’action d’un écrivain sur son temps n’est 
jamais égale a la reaction de son temps sur Pécrivain.” I shall 
attempt to show that the peculiar disproportion of “action” 
and “reaction” in this poem is due to the character of the 
poet’s mind, and to a certain constitutional unwillingness at 
times, and inability at others, to reach conclusions. 

It seems to me that none of the texts can lay claim to com- 
pleteness. Even if the closing lines, 99-103, of Passus 12, 
A-text, are genuine, they can be regarded only as a make- 
shift, a clumsy device for abruptly closing a poem which the 
author would not or could not continue; but Mr. Skeat has 
pointed out the probability that they are spurious. I can not, 
however, agree with that editor in the argument, or rather 
rhetoric, with which he treats the last lines of texts B and C: 

“Dr. Whitaker suggested that the poem is not perfect; that 
it must have been designed to have a more satisfactory ending, 
and not one so suggestive of disappointment and gloom. I 
am convinced that this opinion is erroneous; not so much 
from the fact that nearly all the MSS. have here the word 
Explicit, as from the very nature of the case. What other 
ending can there be? or rather, the end is not yet. We may 
be defeated, yet not cast down; we may be dying, and behold, 
we live. We are all still pilgrims upon earth. This is the 
truth which the author’s mighty genius would impress upon 
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us in his parting words. Just as the poet awakes in ecstacy 
at the end of the poem of Dobet, where he dreams of that 
which has been already accomplished, so here he is awoke by 
the cry of Conscience for help, and is silent at the thought of 
how much remains to be done. So far from ending care- 
lessly, he seems to me to have ceased speaking at the right 
moment, and to have managed a very difficult matter with 
consummate skill.” 


As we shall see when we consider the allegory of the poem, 
the search is always for Christian perfection, signified under 
the three forms of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, graded according 


to the dreamer’s ability to receive religious truth, and with 
Piers Plowman figuring as the ideal, the consummate expres- 
sion of each. The last vision, that of Dobest, must naturally 
be conceived as including yet transcending the others, as 
demonstrating the meaning and value of the former effort. 
The vision of Dobet, after an impassioned description of the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, His descent into hell, His victory 
over Satan, His visitation of “the spirits in prison,” closes 
with the joyful notes of “Eece quam bonum” 
of Easter bells. 


and the clangor 


“and with that ich awakede, 
And kallyd Kytte my wyf* and Kalote my doughter, 
‘ A-rys, and go reuerence * godes resurrecioun.”’ * 


In the midst of the mass, Will falls asleep, and here begins 
the vision of Dobest, relating in the strongest allegory of the 
poem the history of the early church and the dissensions that 
threatened its unity. The second vision describes the evil 
days on which the church fell in Will’s own time, the assault 
of Antichrist, aided by Sloth and Covetousness, Flattery at 
last entering the stronghold of Unity. Conscience, the gate- 


'W. W. Skeat’s 3-Text Edition of the Vision of Piers Plowman, Vol. LI, 
p. 285. 

*XXI, 472-474. In giving extracts from the poem, I quote from Mr. 
Skeat’s admirable 3-Text Edition by passus and line, and, if not otherwise 
stated, from the C-text. 
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keeper, hard pressed by the enemies without, calls on Contrition 
for aid, but Contrition has been lulled to sleep by Flattery’s 
enchanted drink ; and Conscience, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, abandons Unity and starts on a new pilgrimage to find 
Piers Plowman. 


“And suthe he gradde’ after grace * til ich gan a-wake.” * 


To me there is but one explanation of an ending like this. 
If the author’s object were to echo the words of the Preacher, 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity;” if he were convinced that 
the struggle for the ideal must ever be fruitless, endlessly 
repeated with endless discouragement ; if he wished to show 
that even the divinest things on earth must finally succumb 
to the power of evil and leave poor, baffled human nature, 
where it began, still pursuing the ignis fatwus which it is 
never to attain ;—then it is conceivable that he would attempt 
the proof in a work as long and elaborate as the Vision of 
Piers Plowman; but it is hardly possible that he would twice, 
and in part three times, remodel a poem of seven thousand 
lines without some hint of his purpose. Langland several 
times defines Dobest.* Unintelligible and irreconcilable as 
some of these definitions may be, they at least contain no 
suggestion that Dobest is to prove unpractical, inefficient, the 
point at which the whole scheme fails. If again the writer 
wished to attack the ecclesiastical theory, to show that it had 
proved inadequate, and that conscience was leading men to 
seek true religion outside the boundaries established by holy 
church, and if further he had no courage in his conviction 
and wished to covertly insinuate his opinion, then it is con- 
ceivable that he would take this method of suggesting his 
conclusion; but the one point on which all critics of the 
Vision agree is that its author was an orthodox and devout 
believer in the Roman Catholic church, hating well the 
practices of her faithless servants because he loved well her 


' cried. ? XXIII, 386. 


5 See pp. 415 ff. 
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ideal of faith and life. True, the century afforded the specta- 
cle of another Englishman who, starting from much the same 
standpoint that Langland occupied, ended by becoming a 
heretic and the leader of schismatics ; and if we had but one 
text of the Vision, we might believe that the progress of its 
author was similar to that of Wyclif. But the B-text, written 
in 1377,' ends with practically the same words as the C-text 
which, revised sixteen years later, shows no defection from 
orthodoxy and catholicity of doctrine. 

The close of the B-text at the same point as the C-text 
complicates the theory of incompleteness, seeming to necessi- 
tate an explanation, where there is no explanation, of why the 
author should have revised instead of continuing, and why 
the work should have again abruptly stopped with the same 
sentence. The causes which made the author leave the A-text 
unfinished may have interrupted his labors on the B-text ; 
and when the work was again resumed, revision may have 
seemed, as it usually does after an interval of rest, a first 
necessity. Then failing health, increasing age, any one of a 
hundred reasons may have rendered him inadequate to the 
strain of fresh composition, or—an opinion to which the study 
of the poem inclines me—he may have been uncertain how to 
conclude, and so have again postponed the completion to a 
more convenient season. Dean Milman suggests that the 
remainder of the poem may have been lost,—a suggestion 
which the existence of thirty-two MSS. of the B-text and 
C-text renders improbable. 

Demonstration of either the theory of incompleteness or 
its opposite is impossible; there is no ground for proof, and 
argument trails off into the expression of personal opinion. 

Lacking all the qualities which made Chaucer a great poet, 
Langland produced a work worthy, in kind if not in degree, 
to rank with the Canterbury Tales as a picture-book of Eng- 
lish men and manners in the fourteenth century. Due credit 


‘TI adopt throughout the dates proposed by Mr. Skeat. 
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has long been given to the keen power of observation 
evinced in the Vision of Piers Plowman; it is the first and 
. most apparent reaction of his time upon the author; it 4 
dwarfs his sensibility and supplies the place of imagination. 
Heaven and hell are alike English and medieval. Never- 
theless, Langland sees but things; that larger observation 
which perceives relations is foreign to his genius. Hence it 
follows that his poem consists of a series of detached pictures, 
a collection of separate visions, a compilation of distinct argu- 
ments, of which the connection must be sought rather in the 
probable intention of the writer than in the structure of his 
m4 | work. 
On The French say that the English cannot “ compose ;” and 
we truly they themselves have made great progress since the days 
when the Roman de (‘a Rose set the literary fashion of western 
civilization. Never since the days of Jean de Meun did a 
id work claiming a place in literature show less “ composition ” 
: than does Langland’s poem. It opens with characteristic 
contrasts. Falling asleep on the Malvern hills, Will saw 
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truth and treachery, treason and guile; eastward he beheld a 
high tower in which truth abode, westward a deep dale where 
death dwelt, and between “a fair feld, ful of folke”? where 
were 
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“ Alle manere of men * the mene and the ryche, 
Worchynge and wandrynge * as the worlde asketh.” * 


CLT Ww 


Then follow descriptions of various types and classes, promi- 
nent among them the sharp and telling satires on the clerical ‘ 
orders which characterize this work. In the second passus, . 
Holy Church, in the guise of “a loueliche lady of lere,” * comes ‘ 
from the tower and tells Will that Truth dwells therein, “ he 
is fader of faith and formour of alle,” i. e. God; the deep dale 
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is the “castel of care” where lives Wrong, “fader of fals- 
hede,” i. e. the Devil,'—a reiteration of that opposition of 
good and evil eternally present to the Saxon mind. Then 
follows the question which must always arise when this 
contrast presses close on the conscience, and Will asks the 
“loueliche lady” to tell him how he may save his soul. It 
is noteworthy that the instruction which follows, although 
delivered by the allegorical representative of Holy Church, is 
characterized by neither theology nor ecclesiasticism. To live 
truly, according to the teaching of God the Father, and to 
love, according to the example of His Son, our Lord, make 
the sum of Christian doctrine. In this passage is struck one 
of the dominant notes of the Vision. It is preéminently a 
moral poem. From the outset it is evident that its writer 
was familiar with the theological controversies and the eccle- 
siastical quibbles of his day; his references to them are 
numerous, but almost invariably slighting and sometimes 
even denunciatory. To believe in God and the good which 
centers in Him, to love Jesus Christ and man whose likeness 
He bore, to deal honestly with one’s neighbors and conscien- 
tiously with oneself,—that is the fundamental teaching of the 
poem. It is not that other duties and creeds are ignored. As 
we shall see, Langland willingly accepted the doctrines of the 
Catholic church; but he accepted them as secondary to Chris- 
tian living. The whole work is like the echo of those words 
with which Samuel stung the fallen Saul, “ Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” Take, e. g., the 
sermon of Reason in the second vision of “the feld ful of 
folke:”*—the recent pestilences and calamities were “ for 
pure synne to punyshe the puple;” “he bad wastours go 
worche ;”” “he charged chapmen to chasten here children ;” 
“he preide prelates and prestes” “that hij precheth to the 


1TI, 3-72. 2 VI, 111-201. 
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\ puple prouen hit hemselue ;” he reproved monks and canons 
if who “ priked a-boute on palfrais,” “an hepe of houndes at 

hus ers, as he a lord were;” he advised the “ riche and com- 

muners to a-corden;” “he priede the pope haue pyte of 

| holy-churche ;”” and finally he bad all who sought “ seint 
Iame and seyntes of Rome” to seek “ seinte Treuthe in saua- 
cion of zoure saules.” Similarly in the vision of the seven 
deadly sins,’ repentance consists in forsaking the path of 
iniquity, and reparation is to be made, wherever possible, to 
those who have been wronged. It must, however, be admitted 
that in the first part of this scene the poet seems to be conscious 
that he is doing uncommonly good descriptive work, and that 
the technique of the artist more than balances the teaching of 
the moralist ; but at the close Repentance, surrounded by the 
kneeling sinners, resumes the motif of the poem and prays for 
pardon to the loving God 
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“That art ferst oure fader * and of flessh oure brother, 
And sitthen * oure saueour * and seidest with thy tonge, 
That what tyme we synful men * wolden be sory 
For dedes that we han don ille * dampned sholde we be neuere, 
Yff we knewelechid * and cryde * Crist ther-of mercy ; 
And for that mochel mercy * and Marie loue thy moder, 
Haue reuthe of alle thuse rybaudes‘ * that repenten hem sore, 
; That euere thei gulte agens the, god * in gost other in dede. 
i ' * * * * * x x 7 * * 
; A thousend of men tho® - throngen to-gederes, 
: Cryyng vpward to Crist * and to hus clene moder, 
' To haue grace to go to Treuthe ;” ® 
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Wy but no one could tell them the way until Piers Plowman 

” offered to direct them. 

yy The question that is suggested by the title of the poem and 
emphasized by each succeeding vision now demands attention. 
Who is Piers Plowman? In answering this question, we have 
also to consider the three-fold division of the poem into the 

i visions of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. 








IVII; VIII, 1-157. * afterwards. 3 acknowledged. 
‘ ribalds. 5 then. ® VIII, 144-151, 155-157. 
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The expression Dowel is first introduced in the passage 
where Will reflects on the bull granted to Piers Plowman, 


“ And how the preest preuede! - no pardon to Do-wel; 
And demede that Dowel * indulgences passede, 
Byennals and tryennals * and bisshopes letteres. 

For ho so doth wel here * at the daye of dome 
Worth? faire vnderfonge** by-for god that tyme. 


So Dowel passeth pardon * and pilgrimages to Rome.” ¢ 


Here evidently Dowel means simply right living. In the 
next passus, which begins the vision of Dowel, Will roams 


about 
“ Al a somer seson * for to seke Dowel,” ® 


asking many men where he might find it. At last he meets 
Thought, who replies thus to the question : 


“*Dowel and Dobet,’ quath he * ‘and Dobest the thridde 
Beth thre fayre vertues * and beeth nauht ferr to fynde. 
Who-so is trewe of hys tonge * and of hus two handes, 
And thorw leel labour lyueth * and loueth his emcristine,® 
And ther-to trewe of hus tail * and halt’ wel his handes, 
Nouht dronkelewe * ne deynous® * Dowel hym folweth. 
Dobet doth al this * ac sut he doth more; 

He is lowe as a lombe * and loueliche of speche, 

And helpeth herteliche alle men * of that he may aspare.! 
* * * x * * * * % * 

Dobest bere sholde * the bisshopes croce," 

And halye with the hoked ende * ille men to goode, 

And with the pyk putte adoune * preuaricatores legis, 

Lordes that lyuen as hem lust * and no lawe a-counten ; 

For here mok '* and here meeble '* * suche men thynken 

That no bisshop sholde * here byddinge with-sitte.'4 

Ac Dobest sholde nat dreden hem * bote do as god hihte,'® 

Nolite timere eos qui possunt occidere corpus,’ ” '® 

This explanation, however, is not satisfactory, and Will covets 

to hear “a more kynde” knowyng;”"* and after disputing 
1 proved. *will be. ‘received. 4X, 318-323. *XI, 2. °% fellow Christians. 

‘holds. *given to drinking. °disdainful. ‘spare. “crosier. 1 lit. muck; 

money. * movable property. '‘ withstand. commanded. '* XI, 76-84, 92-98. 

“natural. 1 XI, 108. 
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with Thought three days, he meets Wit, who gives him a new 
definition : 


“*Syre Dowel dwelleth,’ quath Wit * ‘nat a daye hennes, 

In a castel that Kynde! made. - * * a ” 

* * 7 * * > * * * 
Kynde hath closed ther-ynne « craftilyche with-alle 
A lemman * that he loueth wel « lyke to hym-selue; 
Anima hue hatte*~* to hure hath enuye 
A prout prikyere * of Fraunce * princeps huius mundi, 
And wolde wynne hure away * with wiles, yf he myghte. 
And Kynde knoweth this wel * and kepeth hure the betere, 
And dooth® hure with syre Dowel * duk of thes marches. 
Dobet ys here damsele * syre Doweles douhter, 
To serue that lady leelly - bothe late and rathe.® 
Dobest ys a-boue bothe * a bisshopes peer, 
And by hus lerynge’ is ladde * that ilke lady Anima.’ ’’® 


This characterization, which promises little but confusion, is 
interrupted by a long disquisition on sin, the duties of the 
church, and various unallied subjects, at the end of which 
Wit returns to a more practical solution of the vexing ques- 
tion, although the thus with which it is introduced must be 
attributed to rhetoric rather than to logic. 


“* And thus ys Dowel, my frend, * to do as lawe techeth, 
To louye and to lowe the * and no lyf to greue. 
Ac to louye and to lene®* leyf'® me, that is Dobet; 
Ac to seue and to seme ''* bothe songe and olde, 
Helen and helpen * is Dobest of all.’” !* 


Clergy is more explicit in the definition of the first of these 
desirable qualities, 
“yf thow coueyte Dowel, 
Kep the ten commaundemens * and kep the fro synne; 
And by-leyf leelly « how godes sone a-lyghte 
On the mayde Marie * for mankynnes sake, 
And by-cam man of that mayde * with-oute mannes kynde. 
And al that holy churche * here-of can the lere,'* 


1 Nature. * sweet-heart. ‘is called. ‘rider. *places. “early. ‘teaching. 
5 XI, 127-141. “lit. lend; here, give. ‘believe. ™ protect. ™ XI, 304-308, 
"9 teach. 
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By-leyf lelly there-on * and look thow do ther-after. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Thus By-leyue and Leaute' * and Loue is the thridde, 
That maketh men to Dowel * Dobet, and Dobest.’”’ * 


Imaginative, adding a description of Dobet, likewise omits 
Dobest. He says to Will: 


“Toh haue yfolwed the in faith * more than fourty wynter, 
And wissede? the ful ofte * what Dowel was to mene, 
And counsailede the for Cristes sake * no creature to by-gyle, 
Nother to lye nother to lacke* * ne lere that is defendid,°® 
Ne to spille® speche * as to speke an ydel, 
And no tyme to tyne’ * ne trewe thyng to teenen ; § 
Lowe the to lyue forth * in the lawe of holychurche; 
Thenne dost thow wel, with-oute drede * ho can do bet, no forse! ® 
Clerkes that connen"® al * ich hope thei conne do bettere; 
Ac hit suffiseth to be saued * and to be suche as ich tauhte. 
Ac for to louye and lene * and lyue wel and by-leyue, 
Ys yeallid Caritas * Kynde Loue in English ; 
And that is Dobet, yf eny suche be * a blessed man, that helpeth 
That pees be and pacience * and poure with-oute defaute.’” ! 


A doctor of divinity is interrogated at the close of a feast, 
during which he has shown himself a monster of gluttony. 


“*Dowel?’ quath this doctour * and he drank after, 
‘Do thy neyhebore non harme * ne thy-selue nother, 
Thanne dost thow wel and wisliche * ich dar hit wel a-vouwe’ 
* * * * % * * * * * * 
‘Ich haue seide,’ seide the seg'* ‘y can seye no bettere, 
Bote do as doctours telleth * for Dowel ich hit holde; 
That traueileth to teche othere * for Dobet ich it holde; 
And he that doth as he techeth * ich halde hit for a Dobest.’ ” '# 


Finally in a passage descriptive of the life of Jesus, the 
degrees of His beneficence are thus characterized : 


“In hus Iuuente’* this Iesus * at the Juwene!® feste 
Turned water in-to wyn * as holy writ telleth, 
And ther by-gan god of hus grace * gretliche to Dowel. 


‘loyalty. * XII, 142-148, 161 and 162. ‘showed. ‘blame. * forbidden, 
‘waste. ‘lose. ‘vex. matter, ‘know. 'XV,3-16. "man. “XVI, 
112-114, 124-127. “youth. ' Jews’. 
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For wyn is lykned to lawe * and lyf-holynesse ; 

And lawe lackede' tho * for men louede nat here enemys. 

And Crist counsaileth thus * and comaundeth bothe 

To lerede * and to lewede*® - for to loue oure enemys. 

So at that feste furst * as ich by-fore tolde, 

By-gan god of hus grace * and of hus goodness to Do-wel; 
* * * 


* * *~ * * * * 


After the kynde that he cam of * ther comsede* he Dowel. 
And whenne he was woxen more * in hus modres absence, 
He made lame to leepe * and gsaf light to blynd, 

And fedde with two fisshes - and with fyue loues 

Sore a-fyngred ° fele folke * mo than fyf thousand 

Thus he comfortede careful : and cauhte a grettere name, 
The whiche was Dobet wher that he wente, 

For deue® thorgh hus doynges * and dombe speke and herde, 


And alle he heled and halp’ + that hym of grace askyde. 
* oa * - * * * * * * 


And when this dede was don * Dobest he thouhte, 
And saf Peers power * and pardon he grauntede 
To alle manere of men * mercy and forsyuenesse, 
And saf hym myghte to asoylye men ° of alle manere synnes.” ® 


It is evident that all these passages suggest a progression 
of virtue, a development of the Christian ideal, and it is pro- 
bable that this advance was, to the mind of the author, each 
time indicated by practically identical terms ; but here again 
we must seek the intention rather than the actual expression, 
and for this a comprehensive study of the whole work is 
necessary. 

At his first introduction, there can be no doubt that 
Piers Plowman represents the ideal English laborer, serving 
“Treuthe sothlyche,”* modelling his life according to the 
ten commandments, loyal to his lord but not afraid to give 
him advice and admonition, remaining at his work while 
“ wasters” and beggars riot in idleness. In the allegory of 
the famine, pestilence, and social disturbance there is no indi- 
cation of supernatural character in the hero, and the bull of 
pardon which he receives is such as anyone acquainted with 


1 was lacking. “learned. *ignorant. ‘commenced. 5“an hungred.” ° deaf. 
Thelped. * XXII, 108-116, 123-131, 182-185. *VIII, 189. 
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the first principles of Christian doctrine might evolve for 
himself: 
“Qui bona egerunt ibunt in witam eternam: 
Qui uero mala, in ignem eternum ;”} 


or, as the priest translates, 


“do wel and haue wel * and god shal haue thy saule, 
Do vuel? and haue vuel * and hope thow non other 
Bote he that vuel lyueth - vuel shal ende.” ? 


In the vision of Dowel, Piers Plowman does not appear 
until near the close. Mr. Skeat is of the opinion that he 
becomes identified with Jesus Christ in the sixteenth passus, 
where, in the midst of a discussion of Dowel, he suddenly 
appears with the words : 


“ *nacientes uincunt. 
By-for perpetual pees * ich shal preoue that ich seide, 

And a-vowe by-for god * and for-sake hit neuere, 

That disce, doce, dilige * deum and thyn enemye; 

Hertely thou hym helpe * emforth* thy myst, 

Cast hote coles on hus hefde®- of alle kynde speche, 
Fonde® thorgh wit and with worde * hus loue for to wynne, 
And gif hym eft and eft * euere at hus neede; 

Conforte hym with thy catel’ + and with thy kynde speche, 
And leye on hym thus with loue * tyl he lauhe on the; 

And bote he bowe for this betynge * blynd mote he worthe !’ ® 
And whanne he hadde worded thus * wiste no man after, 
Where Peers Plouhman by-cam ° so priueliche he wente.’’ ® 


It does not seem to me necessary to make the identification 
at this point; the words are such as Piers Plowman, in the 
character formerly borne, might naturally speak. Neither 
does the avowal of Activa-vita that he is the apprentice of 
Piers Plowman argue the identification, as the only definition 


given of his mission is “alle peuple to comfortye,” ' an office 


which Piers had already assumed by guiding the people to 
Truth and by possessing the bull of pardon, i. e. the knowledge 
of the gospel plan of salvation. 


1X, 287. *evil. 3X, 289-291. ‘according to. *head. “try. 7 property. 
Sbecome. * XVI, 138-150. 1° XVI, 195. 
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Since the character of Piers Plowman can give us no help, 
we must seek elsewhere the key to the vision of Dowel. It is 
rather a collection of separate visions, in which Will pursues 
his quest, meeting in succession Thought, Wit, Study, Clergy 
(learning or knowledge), Scripture, Recklessness, Reason, 
Conscience, and Free Will. These allegorical personages and 
the long, and, it must be confessed, often wearisome discussions 
in which the author involves them, indicate to my mind the 
attempt of the “natural man”—to use the Pauline phrase 
formerly dear to theologians—to find the ideal life; in other 
words, the struggle for moral perfection. 

In the midst of a long dialogue with the dreamer, Free 
Will mentions Charity, and after describing the virtue adds, 
“ Peers the Plouhman most parfitliche hym knoweth.”' It 
is here, in my opinion, that Piers Plowman becomes identified 
with Jesus Christ, and that the vision of Dobet really begins, 
nearly one hundred lines before the words, “ Hie explicit pas- 
sus septimus et ultimus de Dowel.” “ Incipit passus primus di 
Dobet.” The three following passus are occupied with the 
discussion of Charity, the vision of Faith and Hope, who are 
seeking Christ, and of Charity, who is Christ himself, and the 
story of the life and crucifixion of Jesus, who is said to 


“Touste in Peers armes, 
In hus helme and hus haberion * humana natura.’’* 


There can be no doubt of the meaning of Dobet,—it is the 
Christian life, illustrated by our Lord. 

In the last vision, Piers Plowman represents the church of 
Christ, having power to “bind and loose,” whence, perhaps, 
the name Piers—Peter. The designation Plowman gains added 
significance, if, indeed it may not justly be supposed to be 
directly derived, from the allegory of Holy Church as a plow- 
man, set to “tulye* treuthe”* with a team of four oxen, the 


Evangelists, and with 
“foure stottes,° 
Al that hus oxen ereden ®* thei to harwen’ after.” ® 


‘XVII, 337. *XXI, 21 and 22. *till ‘XXII, 261. °bullocks. 
Sploughed. “harrow. *XXII, 267 and 268. 
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. These are the Fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, and 
Jerome. 

Piers was to sow in men’s hearts the cardinal virtues, and 
to harrow them with the old and new laws, so 


“that loue myghte wexe 
Amonge these foure vertues * and vices destruyen.”’ ! 


And Piers built the house of Unity, “ holychurche in Eng- 
lishe.”’? 


“And whanne this dede was don * Grace deuysede 
A cart, hihte Cristendome * to carien home Peers sheues; 
And gaf hym capeles* to hus cart * Contricion with Confession, 
And made Preosthood haiwarde ‘ * the while hym-self wente 
As wide as the worlde is * with Peers to tulye treuthe, 
And the londe of by-leyue * the lawe of holychurche.’’ ® 


This allegory roughly suggests the marvellous pageant of 
the church militant seen by Dante in the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, and both doubtless found their motif in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel and Jerome’s interpretation of the “four living 


creatures ;” but while Dante’s vision is sublime, symbolic, 
poetic, Langland’s is homely, practical,—in a word, plow- 
manlike. 

Pride gathered a great host and attempted to undo the 
work of Piers; but, moved by Conscience, the people fled for 
refuge to the house of Unity. Then follows the vision of 
Antichrist, and the poem stops. The allegory can not be 
misunderstood ; Piers Plowman is the church, the exponent 
of Christ on earth, and Dobest is its ideal life. 

As I have shown, the poem seems to me unfinished. Those 
who believe it to be complete have difficulty in proving what 
of “best” there is in a church besieged by Antichrist and 
abandoned by Conscience ; those who think it incomplete can 
but guess the conclusion, and that is a process little adapted 
to convince others. 


1XXII, 312 and 313. *XXII, 330. horses. ‘lit. hedge-warden ; keeper 
of catile. * XXII, 331-336. 
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Obscure and broken as the allegory is—and how obscure, 
how broken only those know who have studied it, and have 
seen interpretation after interpretation give way just as it 
seemed to fit the general scheme—I am convinced that this 
was, in general, the aim of the writer :—to typify by a human 
life founded on belief in God and subject to moral guidance, 
by Jesus Christ, and by the Christian church, three kinds of 
perfection ; and as the ideal manhood of Piers Plowman sug- 
gested and finally merged into the divine manhood of Christ 
Jesus, so, in turn, He departing left as His representative the 
ideal church, to guide, teach, and minister in His stead, that 
thus the circle might be complete, and the fulness of life flow 
back to man. 

Langland’s attitude to the church was peculiarly a product 
of his time. The tide of free thought, of individuality, of 
independence, sweeping men from the old moorings, had 
already effected that separation necessary for criticism ; men 
were daring to lift unveiled eyes to the church, and to measure 
her outward manifestations by the standards applied to human 
institutions, while at the same time they still rested in the 
shadow of her authority, and at every fresh shock to their 
respect turned back to her with the passionate cry wrung from 
their love and their faith, “To whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” It was these words, answer- 
ing the ever-present desire of the Saxon to save his soul, that 
constituted the chief claim of the church. When the reformers 
could turn this quest toward the Bible and man’s conscience, 
then the hold of the church was broken. But the times were 
not yet ripe; and in the Vision of Piers Plowman, more clearly 
than in any work of its century, we read the conflict between 
doubt of the reality and faith in the ideal, which harassed the 
English middle class. 

The most scathing of Langland’s satires claim no more than 
passing notice; they are a feature of his poem apparent on 
even a superficial reading, and have not infrequently deluded 
those content with such reading into the belief that their author 
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was identified with the Wycliffite or even the Lollard move- 
ment,—an opinion that proves its holders totally unacquainted 
with the spirit of the poem they attempt to judge. It was an 
age of free speech and open criticism, and the religious orders 
furnished the legitimate and conventional targets for satirical 
shafts. Consider Langland’s treatment of the monks and 
friars: it is true that he seldom neglected an opportunity to 
denounce and deride their immorality, their hypocrisy, their 
wantonness ; but for the orders as founded by Francis and 
Dominic he had a hearty respect, repeatedly urging the mem- 
bers to return to their first estate, and in that famous passage 
into which has frequently been read a prophecy of the acts of 
Henry VIII, it is a reformatory and not a destructive work 
that is foretold. 


“Ac! sut shal come a kyng ° and confesse sow alle, 

And bete sow, as the byble telleth - for brekyng of soure reule, 

And amende sow monkes * moniales,? and chanons, 

And putte sow to soure penaunce * ad pristinum statum ire. 

And barons and here barnes? ~- blame sow and reproue ; 
* * * * * * * * * * 

Freres in here freitour,* * shulle fynde that tyme 

Bred with-oute beggynge * to lyue by euere after, 

And Constantyn shal be here cook * and couerer of here churche, 

For the abbot of Engelonde * and the abbesse hys nece 

Shullen haue a knok on here crounes * and in-curable the wounde ; 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

Ac er that kyng come ° as cronycles me tolde, 

Clerkus and holychurche * shal be clothed newe.” ® 


Likewise the mercenariness of the secular clergy, the incon- 
gruity of their preaching and their living, received from Lang- 
land ready reproof ; but evil practices did not shake his faith 
in the theory of the priesthood, nor dull his appreciation of 
the good existing within it. 


“ As holyness and honeste * out of holy churche 
Spryngeth and spredeth * and enspireth the peuple 
Thorgh parfit preest-hood * and prelates of holichurche, 


‘but. *nuns. children. ‘refectory. * VI, 169-180. 
6 
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Ryght so out of holychurche * al vuel spredeth, 
Ther imparfit preest-hod is * prechours and techours.”’ ! 


The sturdy British spirit that led Langland to reprove the 
king and point the way of royal reformation did not shrink 
before the pope, the spiritual ruler of the world and Vicar 
of Christ. Will complains that Mede 


“ys priuy with the pope * prouisours it knoweth, 
For Symonye and hure-self * seeleth hure bulles.” * 


He prays 
“ god amende the pope * that pileth® holichurche, 
And cleymeth by-fore the kyng * to beo kepere ouere Cristyne, 
And counteth nogt thauh Cristene-men * be culled and robbed, 
And fyndeth folke to fighte * and Cristene blod to spille, 
Axseyn the lawe bothe old and newe.’’ * 


Yet it is always because the pope is the head, the chief 
authority, the visible exponent of the highest dominion, that 
these complaints are made. He who had the power once 
committed to Peter ought to be like him in charity ; he who 


represented Christ ought to resemble Him in humility ; he 
who was first in the church ought to set the example of 
Christian conduct. The beauty of the ideal gives force to the 
denunciation of the real; but to Langland’s mind a church 
without a pope was as incomplete as a country without a king 
or a man without a head. 


“For were preest-hod more parfyt * that is, the pope formest,® 
That with moneye menteyneth men ‘ to werren ® vp-on cristine. 
A-sens the lore of oure lorde * as seynt Luk wytnesseth, 

x * + * * * * « + - 
Hus prayers with hus pacience * to pees sholde brynge 
Alle londes to loue * and that in a lytel tyme; 

The pope with alle preestes * pax-uobis sholde make! 

. * * * * * * * * * * 

In suche manere, me thynketh * moste the pope, 

Prelates, and preestes * prayen and by-seche 

Deuowtliche day and nyxt * and with-drawe hem fro synne, 


IXVII, 242-246. “IV, 184 and 185. “pillages. ‘XXII, 444-448. 
5 first. * war. 
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And crye to Crist that he wolde - hus coluere' sende, 

The whiche is the holy gost * that out of heuene descendede, 

To make a perpetuel pees * by-twyne the prynce of heuene 

And alle manere of men ° that on this molde? lybbeth. 

Yf preest-hod were parfit and preyede thus * the peuple sholde amende, 
That now contrarien Cristes lawes * and Cristendom despisen.” * 


Holy Church, the “loueliche lady of lere,” is another of 
the ideals to which he clings; at his baptism he had promised 
to fulfill her bidding and to believe on her all his lifetime ; 
but it is no narrow, dogmatic ecclesiasticism to which he gives 
his loyalty. “ What is holychurche?”* he asks Free Will, 
and the answer is a prophecy of the non-conforming creeds of 


Christendom : 
“*Charite,’ he seyde, 
‘ Lyf, and Loue, and Leaute « in 0° by-leyue and lawe, 
A loue-knotte of leaute * and of leel by-leyue, 
Alle kynne® cristene * cleuynge on o wy], 
With-oute gyle and gabbynge.”’”’* 


Nevertheless, Langland held the ecclesiastical tenets of his 


time, believing when he did not understand, and illustrating 
that attitude of the true Roman Catholic to his church, which 
is the hardest for the Protestant mind to comprehend, but 
which within our own century Cardinal Newman and his 
followers have proved possible for the keenest intellects in 
the Anglican communion. 

The doctrine of indulgences, the rock on which Catholicism 
was destined to split, was beginning to disturb the western 
church. What was Langland’s opinion ? 


“Al this maketh me * on meteles® to studie, 
And how the preest preuede * no pardon to Do-wel ; 
And demede that Dowel * indulgences passede, 
Byennals and tryennals * and bisshopes letteres. 
For ho so doth wel here * at the daye of dome 
Worth faire vnderfonge * by-for god that tyme. 


‘dove. earth, *XVIII, 233-238; 243-251. ‘XVIII, 125. ‘one, 
Skinds of. ‘lying. *XVIII, 125-129. °dreams, 
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So Dowel passeth pardon * and pilgrimages to Rome; 

sut hath the pope power * pardon to graunte 

To puple, with-oute penaunce * to passen in-to Ioye, 

As lettred men ous lereth * and lawe of holy churche: 
* * * * * * * * * 


And so ich by-leyue leelly * lordes forbode elles, 

That pardon and penaunce * and preieres don saue 
Saules that han synged ' - seuene sithes* dedliche. 

Ac to trysten * ypon triennels * treweliche me thynketh 
Ys nat so syker* for the saule * certys, as ys Dowel.” ® 


Consider the allied practice of making pilgrimages in expia- 
tion of sin. Pilgrims and palmers 


“ Wenten forth in hure way * with meny vn-wyse tales, 
And hauen leue to lye ° al hure lyf-time.” ® 


The pilgrim who wore on his hat 


“Signes of Syse’ * and shilles* of Galys,® 
And meny crouche ’ on hus cloke * and keyes of Rome, 
And the fernycle by-fore,” " 


when asked if he knew 


“acor-seynt'? * * *-+ that men clepeth Treuthe?” 4 
frankly replies, 


“Nay, so god me helpe * * * * 
Ich seyh neuere palmere * with pyk ne with scrippe 
Asken after hym, er now * in thys ilke place.” 


Yet here again it is the insufficiency of deeds without faith 
that is emphasized, rather than the fundamental inadequacy 
of the deeds. 


“‘ Cordis contricio * cometh of sorwe in herte, 
And oris confessio * that cometh of shrifte of mouthe, 
And operis satisfactio * that for synnes payeth, 
And for alle synnes * soueraynliche quiteth. 





ae Lginned. *times. ‘trust. ‘safe. ®X, 317-331. *I, 49 and 50. ‘Assisi. 
he Di 8 shells. °Gallica. "cross. ™ VIII, 166-168. "saint. call. ™ VIII, 
; 177. ™ VIII, 179-181. 
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* + * * * * * * * * 
Bote these thre that ich spak of * on domes day vs defenden, 
Elles is in ydel * al oure lyuynge here, 
Oure preyers and oure penaunce * and pilgrymages to Rome.” ! 


When the house of Unity is hard pressed by the force 
of Pride, 


“ Ther ne was Cristyne creature * that kynde wit hadde, 
That he ne halp a quantyte * holynesse to wexe; 
Some by bedes-byddyng? * and somme by pilgrimages, 
Other othere pryueie penaunces * and somme thorw pansdelynge.* ” * 


The necessity of the two principal sacraments—baptism and 
the eucharist—is expressly stated in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, which should be read in connection with the many 
passages in which faith and love are emphasized as apparently 
the only requisites of salvation : 


“ Here help wolde nat vaille, 
Ne medecine vnder molde - the man to hele brynge, 
Nother Faith ne fyn Hope * so festered aren hus wondes ; 
With-oute the blod of a barn * he beoth nouht ysaued, 
The whiche barn mot neodes * be bore of a mayde, 
And with the blod of that barn * embaumed and baptized, 
And thauh ke steppe and stande * right strong worth he neuere 


Til he haue eten al that barn * and hus blod dronken, 
* * * * ~*~ a * * * * * 


And gut be-leyue leelly * vpon that litel baby, 
That his likame ° schal lechen °° atte laste ous alle.” ? 


Belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was to Langland 
another essential of Christian life; but in spite of repeated 
recurrence to the problem, he proved inadequate to the task 
of explaining the mystery, and offered to himself as well as to 
his readers the characteristic advice : 


“Muse not to muche ther-on * * tyl thow more knowe, 
Ac looke thow leyue® hit leelly * al thy lyf-tyme.” ® 


IXVII, 29-32, 37-39. *lit. bidding of beads; praying of prayers. *lit. 
pence-dealing ; almsgiving. * XXII, 375-378. body. ‘cure. ™XX, 81-88, 
92 and 93. ‘believe. * XIX, 199 and 200. 
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This, indeed, was Langland’s conclusion in most theological 
discussions ; his mind had not the qualities which enabled it 
to think easily or clearly on supernatural subjects ; that “ fair 
feld ful of folke” pressed too close on his vision to allow him 
to see far beyond the present wretchedness of humanity. Yet 
he maintained a dogged faith in the essential value of theology, 
while for practical purposes he considered love and truth the 
saving graces. 





“ Ac Theologie hath teened me * ten score tymes, 
The more ich muse ther-on * the mystiloker! hit semeth, 
And the deppere ich deuyne * the derker me thynketh hit, 
Hit is no science sothliche* * bote a sothfast® by-leyue ; 
Ac for hit lereth men to louye * ich by-leyue ther-on the bettere.”’ ‘ 





These verses may fairly be taken as the key to his theo- 
logical, religious, and ecclesiastical position. In nothing is 
he more characteristically English and middle-class than in 
his adherence to those long cherished beliefs which he had 
received from his superiors. There is either a wilful blind- 
ness or an honest indifference in his attitude toward some of 
the greatest questions which were agitating the nation. With 
a mental acumen rarely surpassed by even the keenest intel- 
lects of his time, with a moral instinct painfully developed 
and constantly cultivated, with a passion for sincerity which 
caused him to lift his voice against hypocrisy and all unright- 
eousness, even in high places, he held fast to a faith from 
which, apparently, these qualities demanded a revolt. His 
visions remain a series of contradictions and surprises. Just 
when the force of logic seems to require from his premises 
conclusions similar to those which Wyclif was deducing from 
the same facts by different reasoning, Langland hesitated, 
drew back, reiterated a general principle, changed the subject, 
or abruptly ended the vision. It can, of course, be held 
without the possibility of positive contradiction that he was 
unconscious of the direction in which his arguments and 





\ mistier. * truly. * steadfast. 4 XII, 129-133. 
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illustrations led, and that the strength of his faith in the 
Catholic church precluded the suspicion of its insecurity or 
temporality ; but the frequency of these inconclusive passages 
has led me to the belief—less demonstrable by a series of 
extracts than appreciable from the tone of the entire poem— 
that the author was not only aware of the tendency of his 
thoughts but was consciously afraid of their natural conclu- 
sions. As in the passage concerning indulgences, so in many, 
rather in practically all, others that deal with specific and 
authorized tenets of the church, the saving clause was hurriedly 
inserted after the dangerous admission, and agreement with 
the theory if not the practice was signified, because “ lettred 
men” or Holy Church or some pope, prelate, or power 
required it. 


“Countrepleide! it nost * * for holy churches sake,” * 


cried Conscience @ propos of 


“the cardinales at court * that caust han such a name, 
And power presumen in hem-self * a pope to make, 
To haue the power that peter hadde~ .” * 


It is an argument that prevailed with Will in more instances 
than this. Even those passages which, by themselves, seem to 
show a departure from orthodox doctrine, when read in con- 
nection with others, are usually found to be balanced by a 
confession of faith. In any consideration of the religious 
aspects of this poem it is necessary to maintain the distinction, 
which was always clearly present to the author, between the 
practices of the clergy and the principles of the church, and 
to remember that, in view of the contemporary literature, 
severity of criticism can not be argued as indicative of oppo- 
sition to ecclesiastical theories. 

Great reforms arise not because men will but because they 
must change their beliefs or their customs or their govern- 


contradict. *1,188. #1, 184-136. 
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ments. The inertia of human nature, particularly of Teutonic 
nature, delays this change long beyond the period at which to 
observers, separated by distance of time or of interest, it seems 
an imperative necessity ; men cleave to that which has been 
because it has been, and shrink even from that which ought 
to be because it is not a part of daily experience. This ten- 
dency is peculiarly manifest in religious matters, where an 
inherited love and reverence for the sanctity of established 
habits and tenets is added to the natural dislike of change. 
There can be no adequate estimate of the Protestant reforma- 
tion without due consideration of the stolid opposition which 
it overcame in the British character. Langland is, to my 
mind, a typical representative of the English middle class in 
the century to which must be traced the beginnings of the 
reformation. While he viewed his country, his fellows, and 
himself with a gaze that daily gained clearness and penetration, 
he clung with desperate force to the old formulae, and rather 
than read the logic of events deliberately shut his eyes. It is 
this view of his character that strengthens my belief in the 
incompleteness of his poem. While his undoubted faith in 
his own orthodoxy precludes the hypothesis that the work 
was an intentional exposition of the insufficiency of the Cath- 
olic church, and while its structure forbids the theory that it 
was designed to close in doubt and defeat, the evident unwil- 
lingness of Langland to conclude his arguments and develop 
his illustrations seems to me satisfactory explanation of the 
condition in which he left his life-work. In that last vision 
of the house of Unity attacked by Antichrist he reached his 
Rubicon; even to his half-blind eyes there lay a boundary 
between the position he had held and that to which he was 
advancing ; he must either cross into the mazes of heresy or 
retreat to the strongholds of orthodoxy, and while he hesitates 
the years drop their veil. 

Closely allied to the ecclesiastical revolutions then begin- 
ning to agitate England were the social disturbances which 
destroyed the ancient system of villeinage, and inaugurated 
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the era of free contracts. Looking back through the telescope 
of history, it is easy for us to imagine that the whole nation 
was consciously involved in these movements, and that the 
country was an open forum for religious and political discus- 
sion. We forget that even at the most critical periods the 
main current of life flows monotonously along its habitual 
channel, and that the average man eats and sleeps and joys 
and grieves unmindful of throes that are the birth or death 
pangs of the nation. Even in literature, to which we look 
for the permanent record of popular thought, we not infre- 
quently find silence on subjects which apparently most deserve 
words, and passing mention of events which mark epochs. 
The poet who gave lasting glory to the stormy reign of Rich- 
ard II, left practically no comment on the most serious prob- 
lems of that time, withdrawing, perhaps, into the enchanted 
realm of his fancy as a respite from the turmoil of public 
affairs. Langland’s silences are less easily explained than are 
those of Chaucer, who avowedly wrote pleasing fiction for a 
pleasure-loving people. That “Long Will’s” purpose was 
far different is proclaimed by the title of his poem. Written 
for those classes of which the Piers Plowman of the first 
vision was the ideal, by a man who, if not of them, was but 
slightly removed, the poem carried its own introduction to 
circles in which Chaucer’s courtly knight and dainty prioress 
were, at the best, but half known and appreciated ; neverthe- 
less, the inconclusiveness which we have noted in the author’s 
treatment of religious questions is even more apparent in those 
portions of his work that deal with social subjects, and, in 
addition, there is manifest a lack of sympathy which at first 
reading seems incomprehensible. 

Langland’s own social condition remains an open question, 
a matter of inference from, at the most, half a dozen passages 
in the Vision. Except by his poem he made absolutely no 
impression on his time; no contemporary mention of him 
has been discovered ; and although from the first circulation 
of the A-text his work was widely disseminated, he himself, 
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so far as we can judge, remained unknown, a tall, gaunt figure, 
lost in the solitude of the London crowd. He wore the ton- 
sure,' as a sign of having received the minor clerical orders, 
which did not, however, prevent his marriage. He was 


“to waik to worche * with sykel other with sythe, 
And to long, * * lowe for to stoupe, 
To worchen as a workeman.” ® 


With his wife and daughter,* he lived “in Londone and on 
Londone bothe,”’® “clothed as a lolere” ® and in “ manere of 
a mendinaunt,”’ singing the pater noster, the placebo, dirige, 
and the seven penitential psalms for the souls of those who 
helped him, and thus finding food and a welcome wherever 
he went.’ In his youth, his father and friends sent him to 
school where he learned to read his Bible*® and made such 
further good use of his time as the erudition of his poem 
proves. These are his statements concerning himself, from 
which, by a vigorous exercise of the imagination and a judi- 
cious admixture of medizval history, it is possible to evolve 
a chapter or even a volume on the life of Langland, which 
will furnish entertaining reading to lovers of fiction. On the 
other hand, the possibility remains that any or all of these 
facts were introduced for the sake of making a point, illus- 
trating a principle, or constructing a consistent character,— 
supposition which the general tone of the poem and the frank- 
ness of contemporary literature renders improbable. 

Regarding these personal fragments as bits of actual biog- 
raphy and examining them in the strongest light afforded by 
history, we gain from the author’s own admissions but little 
information respecting his life. We are sent back to his poem 
and to a process of inferential reasoning therefrom, and find 
ourselves constantly assailed by a temptation to read into his 
lines our own preconceived notions and prejudiced opinions. 
The Vision of Piers Plowman is doubtless a rich mine of even 


‘VI, 56. *XXI, 473. *VI, 23-25. ‘*XXI,473. *VI,44. VI, 2. 
TXVI,3. *VI, 44-52. ° VI, 35-37. 
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yet undeveloped treasure; but the honest miner must not load 
his pack before he leaves the surface. 
Early in the poem, Will confronts 


“ A loueliche lady of lere - in lynnen y-clothed”! 
and begging to know her name is told : 


“* Holychurche ich am * * * thow oghtest me to knawe; 
Ich vnder-feng the formest * and fre man the made. 
Thow broghtest me borwes* * my byddyng to fulfille, 
To leue on me and louye me * al thy lyf tyme.’ ”’® 


On our interpretation of this passage depends our concep- 
tion of the social condition of the author, and incidentally our 
understanding of the social significance of his poem. There 
are two readings :—the one advocated by Mr. Skeat, the other 
by M. Jusserand. According to the former, the reference 
here made is to the author’s baptism and consequent spiritual 
freedom ; according to the latter, it is to the conferring of 
clerical orders, which we know Langland to have received, 


and the change in social position which followed when bonds- 
men’s sons became “clerks.” The first point to be noticed is 
that the passage in which these verses occur is an allegory 
with a spiritual significance. Again, when, in the midst of a 
long harangue by Scripture, Will steadies his trembling heart 
by the remembrance of Holy Church it is as one 


“That vnderfong me atte fount * for on of godes chosene ;” ¢ 
and he replies to Scripture, 


“Thenne may alle Cristene come * and cleyme ther to entre 
By that blod that he boughte ous with * and baptisme, as he tauhte.” ° 


Baptised men are to put off “the pouke”® by proving them- 
selves “ vnder borwe.”’ So that there seems good reason, 
both from its connection and from its phraseology, to con- 


111, 3. "pledges. *II, 72-75. XIII, 52. * XIII, 57 and58. “devil. 
" Btext, XIV, 190. 
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sider the passage as a reference to baptism. Let us see 
what follows the alternative interpretation. The church 
opened the main path of advancement for men of servile 
birth. If the lord’s consent could be gained or his refusal 
evaded, the son of a villein might be sent to school, which 
was in practically all cases an adjunct of the church. Thus 
introduced to the nearest approach to a democracy that the 
times afforded, the youth of low degree was, to an extent 
elsewhere unknown, the master of his fortune. Once received 
into even the lowest clerical order, he could plead “ benefit of 
clergy,” not only in civil courts but against the claims of his 
former owner, who thereafter had no jurisdiction over the 
man sealed with the sign of the church. As was natural, 
this privilege was freely used by base-born and ambitious 
youths, who desired to improve their fortunes in this world 
as well as in the next. It is to this class that M. Jusserand 
refers our author, with the statement, “Toutes les remarques de 
Pauteur, tous ses jugements, tous ses retours sur luiméme, c’est-d- 
dire tout ce qui fait, au point de vue qui nous oecupe, le ton et 
la couleur du poeme, concordent avec Vhypothese d’un enfant de 
basse origine, d’une intelligence éveillée, qui, grace a des protec- 
teurs, intéressés par sa vivacité d’esprit, a pu étudier, devenir 
clere, rompre par la ses liens de servage, et vivre tant bien que 
mal a Vétat libre;”* and he adds in testimony the claim of 
Holy Church already quoted. This interpretation he finds 
corroborated by the passage in which Will is reproached by 
Reason for his indolence. 


“* Canstow ® seruen,’ he seide * ‘other syngen in a churche, 
Other coke for my cokers * other to the cart picche,? 
Mowe other mowen ‘ * other make bond to sheues, 
Repe other be a repereyue® * and a-ryse erliche, 
Other haue an horne and be haywarde * and liggen ® oute a nyghtes, 
And kepe my corn in my croft * fro pykers and theeues? 
Other shappe’ shon other clothes * other shep other kyn kepe, 
Heggen ® other harwen * other swyn other gees dryue.” ® 


1J, J. Jusserand, L’ Hpopée Mystique de William Langland, p. 67. 
*canst thou. pitch. ‘stack hay. ‘*head-reaper. ‘lie. ‘shape, make. 
Smake hedges. ° VI, 12-19. 
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All these are, as M. Jusserand truly says, “Les travaux 
ouvriers aux champs et a la ville.”' If then, continues the 
critic, he had been the son of a “ franklin” —a freeman—he 
would have alleged his birth as his excuse; but his only justi- 
fication is his tonsure : 


“Men sholde constreyne no clerke * to knauene? werkes ; 
For by lawe of Leuitici : that oure lord ordeynede, 
Clerkes that aren crouned** of kynde vnderstondyng 
Sholde nother swynke‘ ne swete® * ne swere at enquestes 
Ne fyghte in no vauntwarde ® - ne hus fo greue; 

* * * * * * * * * * 


For it ben aires of heuene * alle that ben crounede, 


And in queer’ and in kirkes * Cristes owene mynestres, 
* * * * * * * * ~ * 


Hit by-cometh for clerkus * Crist for to seruen, 
And knaues vncrounded °* to cart and to worche.”’ 


It is in his next statement that I part company with M. 
Jusserand. “ Il ajoute, il est vrai: ‘ Dailleurs nul clere ne 
devrait recevoir la tonsure, s’il n’était fils de franklin et d’ homme 
libre” Mais cela ne signifie pas autre chose que: Voyez ma 
tonsure, vous n’avez pas le droit d’en demander plus ; si je (ai, 
vous devez croire que je suis de condition libre; de quelque 
maniére que vous envisagiez les choses, ma tonsure suffit: je la 
porte, done je n’ai pas 2 travailler des mains.”* There are 
other passages which must be studied before we can so easily 
pronounce on the meaning of this, and in the process we shall 
do well to search for those remarks, those personal references, 
and that tone and color from which the French critic draws 
his conclusion. 

First we find the direct statement which M. Jusserand has 
skilfully but, as it seems to me, unjustifiably paraphrased. It 
joins without break to the verses last quoted. 


‘For shold no clerk be crouned * bote yf he ycome were 
Of franklens and free men * and of folke yweddede.'® 


1 [) Epopée Mystique de William Langland, p. 72. *knaves’. * crowned 


VI, 54-62. ° L’ Fpopée 


with the tonsure. ‘toil. "sweat. *van. ‘choir. 
Mystique de William Langland, p. 75. ‘° wedded. 
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Bondmen and bastardes * and beggers children, 
Thuse by longeth to labour * and lordes kyn to seruen 
Bothe god and good men * as here degree asketh. 


* * * * * * * * * 
Ac sith bondemenne! barnes - han be mad bisshopes, 
And barnes bastardes * han ben archidekenes, 
And sopers and here sones * for seluer han be knyghtes, 
And lordene? sones here laborers * and leid here rentes to wedde,* 
For the ryght of this reame * ryden a-xens oure enemys, 
In comforte of the comune * and the kynges worshep, 
And monkes and moniales * that mendinauns* sholden fynde, 
Han mad here kyn knyghtes - and knyghtfees purchased, 
Popes and patrones * poure gentil blod refuseth, 
And taken Symondes sone * seyntewarie® to kepe. 
Lyf-holynesse and loue * han ben longe hennes, 
And wole, til hit be wered out * or otherwise ychaunged.” ® 


It was, I believe, M. Jusserand who first pointed out that 
these verses doubtless have reference to a petition of the Com- 
mons, recorded in 1391. 

“ Ttem priont les Communes de ordeiner et comander que null 
neif ou vileyn mette ses enfantz de cy en avant a escoles pour eux 


avancer par clergie, et ce en maintenance et salvation de ’honour 
de toutz frankes du roialme.”’* 
Attention should be paid to parallel or similar passages. 


“ Ac those eremytes that edefyen*® thus * by the hye weyes, 
Whilom were workmen * webbes® and taillours, 
And carters knaues * and clerkus with-oute grace, 
Helden ful hungry hous * and hadde much defaute, 
Long labour and lyte '® wynnynge * and atte laste aspiden," 
That faitours '? in frere '* clothynge * hadde fatte chekus. 
For-thi lefte thei here laboure * these lewede knaues, 
And clothed hem in copes * clerkus as hit were. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Wher see we hem on Sonedays * the seruyse to huyre, 
As, matyns by the morwe '*? « tyl masse by-gynne, 
Other Sonedays at euesonge * seo we wel '® fewe! 
Othere labory for here liflode * as the lawe wolde? 


1 bondmen’s. ‘lords’. “pledge. ‘mendicants. ‘sanctuary. * VI, 63-67, 
70-81. 7 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. III, p. 294. *build. * weavers. " little. 
Nespied, saw. ‘impostors, | friars’. ‘morning. ™ very. 
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Ac at mydday meel-tyme * ich mete with him ofte, 

Comynge in a cope ‘ as he a clerke were; 

A bacheler other a beaupere! - best hym by-semeth ; 

And for the cloth that keuereth hym - cald is he a frere, 
Wassheth and wypeth * and with the furste sitteth. 

Ac while he wrought? in thys worlde * and wan hus mete with treuthe, 
He sat atte sydbenche * and secounde table; 

Cam no wyn in hus wombe®* - thorw the weke longe, 

Nother blankett in hus bed * ne white bred by-fore hym 

The cause of al thys caitifte * * cometh of meny bisshopes, 

That suffren suche sottes * and othere synnes regne.°® 

For hit is a carful ® knyght * and of a caitif kynges makynge, 

That hath no londe ne lynage riche * ne good loos’ of hus hondes. 
The same ich seye for sothe * by suche that ben preestes, 

That han nother konnynge ne kyn ° bote a corone § one, 

And a title, a tale of nouht * to hus liflode,’ as hit were. 

Vuele ben thei suffred - suche that schenden '® masses 


Throgh hure luther" lyuynge * and lewede vnder-stondyng!” ” 


The parallel passage in the B-text has the additional lines, 


‘“‘T haue wonder for why * and wher-fore the bisshop 
Maketh suche prestes * that lewed men bytrayen.” !3 


This is, as M. Jusserand concedes at the outset, “ une ques- 
tion @appréciation,” as, indeed, are all those that deal with 
literary “tone and color.” To me it seems improbable, almost 
impossible, that a man so essentially honest as Langland, so 
indifferent to the opinion of the “ fool multitude,” so sturdily 
defiant of the mighty, should yet have openly railed at a custom 
to which he owed his own position. There is in his work no 
trace of that bitterness with which small souls are wont to despise 
the condition from which they have risen. The mention of his 
poverty is the almost invariable accompaniment of personal 
allusions, and references to his home are introduced apparently 
for the express purpose of declaring its humbleness, Although 
frankly confessing that he himself has little inclination to work, 
he makes his whole poem a glowing tribute to the dignity of 


‘reverend father. *worked. belly. ‘vileness. °X, 203-210, 242-256. 
®full of care, wretchéd. ‘praise. ‘crown, tonsure. “livelihood. " spoil. 
“wicked. '*XIV,110-116. 'B. XI, 294 and 295. 
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honest labor. It was given to one poet to sing for all time 





“ A man’s a man for a’ that”; 






but four hundred years before the Ayrshire plowman, Lang- 
land tried to proclaim the message, although, lacking the 
power of genius, he stammered it haltingly in seven thousand 
lines instead of shouting it exultantly in forty. Piercing the 
artistic trappings and penetrating to the great human heart 
that throbs in both poems, we must ascribe to Langland the 
same desire to expose the false basis of social aristocracy that 
moved Burns to sing immortally of that good time coming 
when 



















“sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that, 


* * * * * 
When man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 







Nevertheless there seems to me always in Langland’s mention 
of “ bondmen” an undertone of conscious superiority, in his 
reference to “freemen” an overtone of caste prejudice,— 
acoustic ghosts to which he himself may easily have been 
deaf. 

The pride of birth is, perhaps, of all forms of the sin once 
accounted deadly the most alluring. Its foundation is so 
manifestly a gift of the gods, the “third and fourth genera- 
tion” clauses can so easily be adduced in its justification, that 
men, who from very dread of vulgarity despise the grosser and 
: more material forms of pride founded on personal achieve- 
i ments or acquirements, are especially prone to succumb to its 
enticements, and to cling to it with increased ardor as the 
other popularly acknowledged sources. yield to the gradual 
attrition of time or the sudden revolutions of fortune. It 
seems more pardonable, or at least more excusable, when it 
constitutes the only claim by which a man may judge him- 
self above his brothers. It is to this pride of birth that I 
attribute the unexpected and apparently incongruous tone of 
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aristocracy before which the student of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman stands puzzled and baffled, while the casual reader 
goes on his way blandly reckoning Langland among the 
reformers and serenely quoting his poem as the chief literary 
source of the Lollard doctrines and the Peasants’ Revolt. I 
cannot escape the inference that Langland was born a free- 
man, and that he entered the church by the door regularly 
appointed rather than by the breach broken by the wolves.’ 
The fundamental differente between men is not that of pounds 
and pence, nor education and ignorance, nor even ancestors 
and forbears, but that of freedom and slavery. So long as 
the latter exists in open and material form, it is the duty of 
the strong to remove the shackles; after that comes the far 
more difficult task of effecting their own and their brothers’ 
spiritual emancipation. But this is a distinctly modern con- 
ception and had no place in medieval thought. Langland 
stood with the freemen in opposition to the bondmen, but he 
also stood with the poor in opposition to the rich ; hence we 
find him Janus-like looking both ways, and only careful study 
of his poem and the contemporary literature can furnish the 
clue to his apparent inconsistency. With the characteristic 
stolidity of the English middle class he accepted the existing 
social system. A king was a national necessity, but he was, 
in a way, the accident of the throne ; that was established and 
maintained by the grace of God, but 


“The muche myszte of the men * made hym to regne,”’* 


and, to use the words of Conscience, 


“‘Tn condicion’ * * * ‘that thou conne defende 
And reule thy reame in reson * right wel, and in treuthe ; 
Than, that thow haue thyn askyng ° as the lawe asketh ; 
Omnia sunt tua ad defendendum, sed non ad deprehendendum!” * 


It was this conception of the kingly office that made it 
possible for Will, in his character of representative of the 


1X, 259 f&§ 9 *I,140. * XXII, 479-481. 
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common people, to address his sovereign in the familiar and 
even didactic manner that forms one of the marked features 
not only of this poem but of the contemporary literature. 
Thus Conscience gives to the king the following daring 
advice, decorously covered with a veil of Latin: 


“*« Sum rez, sum princeps * neutrum fortasse deinceps ; 
O qui iura regis * christi specialia regis, 
Hoe vt agas melius * iustus, et esto pius / 
Nudum ius a te * vestiri vult pietate, 
Qualia vis metere * talia grana sere ; 
Si seritur pietas * de pietate metas.’”’ ! 


Towards the close of the poem, this and much other plain 
speaking finds its explanation. 


“Spiritus iusticie * spareth nat to spille * 
Hem that beoth gulty * and for to corecte 
The kyng, and® the kyng falle - in eny thynge gulty.” ¢ 


Yet this same spirit of justice puts Langland with the con- 
servatives when revolutionary methods are suggested, for this 
I take to be the interpretation of the famous fable of belling 
the cat. Accepting 1376-7, the date usually assigned to the 
composition of the B-text, we find this story incorporated 
into the poem at a time when the imbecility of Edward ITI, 
the death of the Black Prince, and the youth of his son, the 
heir apparent, combined to make the powerful Duke of Lan- 
caster practically supreme in the kingdom. The people had 
a not unnatural fear that Lancaster might modify the succes- 
sion to suit his own interests, and suspicions, menaces, and 
plots, vague as they were numerous, filled the public ear and 
disturbed the public mind. A rout of rats and with them 
small mice more than 2 thousand, says Langland, came to 
counsel for their common profit ; for a cat of the court laughed 
at the rats and played with them perilously, and put them 
where he liked. Then a rat of renown, most reasonable of 


17, 152-157. correct. an, if. *XXII, 303-3065. 
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tongue, advised to buy a bell of brass or of bright silver and 
hang it about the cat’s neck, that they might hear where he 
went; and all the rout of the rats to this reason assented. 
But though the bell was bought, there was not a rat in all 
the rout, for all the realm of France, that durst bind it about 
the cat’s neck; so all their labor was lost and their long 
travail. Then a mouse strode forth sternly and stood before 
them all, and to the rout of the rats rehearsed these words :' 


“<Thauh we hadde ycullid? the catte * sut sholde ther come another, 
To cracchen * ous and al oure kynde * thouh we crepe vnder benches. 
For-thi ich consaile, for comune profit * lete the cat worthe,* 

And neuere be we so bold * the belle hym to shewe. 

For ich hurde my syre sayn * seuen ger passed, 
‘Ther the cat nys bote a kyton * the court is ful elynge ;’° 
Witnesse of holy wryt * who so can rede— 

Ue terre ubi puer est rex: Salamon. 
Ich sigge it for me,’ quath the mous * ich seo so muchel after, 
Shal neuere the cat ne the kyton * by my consail, be greued, 
* * * * * ~ “ 7 *« *« 

For meny mannys malt * we mys wolde distrye, 

And ge, route of ratons* of rest men a-wake, 

Ne were the cat of the court * and songe kytones to-warde ; ® 
For hadde xe ratones soure reed * se couthe’ nat reulie sow-selue.’”’® 


The interpretation is easy :—the Duke of Lancaster is the 
cat; the heir apparent, afterward Richard II, is the kitten; 
the rats are the people; and the mouse is Langland himself 
advising to patience and submission. 

In like manner the orthodox doctrine of class distine- 
tions is accepted. 


* Lewede men to laborie * and lordes to honte” ® 


is the conveniently alliterative form in which the theory of the 
social orders is stated. This is more elaborately set forth in 
the preceding passus : 


1T., 165-198. *killed.. scratch. ‘be. ‘wretched. present. ‘could, 
*T, 199-207, 212-215.  * X, 223. 
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“*Sykerliche,! syre knyst’ * seide Peers thenne, 

‘Ich shal swynke and swete * and sowe for us bothe, 

And laboure for the while thou lyuest * al thy lyf-tyme, 
In couenaunt that thou kepe * holy kirke and my-selue 
Fro wastours and wyckede men * that this worlde struen.* 
And go honte hardiliche* * to hares and to foxes, 

To bores and to bockes * that breketh a-doune menne hegges ;‘* 
And faite® thy faucones * to culle wylde foules; 

For thei comen to my croft * my corn to defoule.’ 
Corteysliche the knygt then * comsede these wordes ; 

‘By my power, Peers * ich plyghte the my treuthe, 

To defende the in faith * fyghte thauh ich sholde.’”’ ® 


Pa mE Hp ee 7 
TES ey Ng Ne nS Ew: 


The verses following contain an ideal of knighthood, less 
artistic but not less exalted than Chaucer’s. 


“* And sut on” poynt,’ quath Peers * ‘ich praye sow ouermore; 
Loke ge tene no tenaunt * bote yf Treuth wolle assente, 
Whenne ge amercyn eny man * let Mercy be taxour, 

And Meknesse thy maister * maugre Mede chekes.® 

Thauh poure men profre sou * presentes and giftes, 

Nym® hit nat, an aunter + thow mowe hit nat deserue ; 

For thow shalt sulde,'' so may be * and somdel a-bygge.'* 
Mys-beede '® nouht thy bondemen * the bet '* may thou spede ; 
Thauh he be here thyn vnderling * in heuene, paraunter ® 
He worth rather ® receyued * and reuerentloker " sette ; 

At churche in the charnel * cheorles aren vuel to knowe, 
Other a knyght fro a knaue * other a queyne “* fro a queene.'® 
Hit by-cometh to a knyght * to be curteys and hende,” 
Trewe of hys tonge * tales loth to huyre, 

Bote thei be of bounte * of batailes and of treuthe. 

Hald nat of harlotes * huyre nat here tales, 

Nameliche atte mete * suche men eschewe ; 

Hit ben the deueles disours* - to drawe men to synne. 
Contreplede nat conscience * ne holy kirke ryghtes.’” ?* 











A familiar note is struck in these lines. The extravagance 
of the rich, the merit of the poor, the levelling of death,— 


Veurely. *destroy. *boldly. ‘hedges. ‘tame. IX, 23-34. one. 
Sin spite of Meed’s cheeks, i. e. in spite of all that Meed cando. *take. lest 
peradventure. “repay. “suffer for it. “injure. ‘better. '* peradventure, 
% sooner. ‘7 more reverently. ‘“quean. queen. “kind. ” story-tellers. 
$81X, 35-53. 
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these are the strings on which satire has harped since the 
beginning of literature. The Christian doctrine of immor- 
tality produced a new variation, and enabled the imagination 
to pass the bounds of this life and to ascribe to heaven the 
justice that earth failed to show. The Vision is full of such 


passages : 


“Clerkus and knyghtes * carpen! of god ofte, 
And haueth hym muche in hure mouthe * ac mene men in herte.’’* 
“ And alle the wise that euere were * by ouht ich can aspie, 
Preisede pouerte for beste * yf pacience hit folwe, 
And bothe bettere and blessedere * by meny folde than richesse ; 
Thauh hit be sour to suffre ther cometh a swete after.” ® 


“ Myschiefs and myshappes * and menye tribulacions 
By-tokneth ful treweliche * in tyme comynge after 
Murthe fur hus mornynge * and that muche plente. 
For Crist seide to hus seyntes * that for hus sake tholeden * 
Pouerte and penaunce * and persecucion of body, 
Schullen haue more worschipe to wages * [and worthier ben yholde] 
Than angeles—in here angre®* on this wise hem grette, 

‘ Tristitia westra uertetur in gaudium : 

Loure sorwe in-to solas * shal turne atte laste, 
And out of wo in-to wele - soure wyrdes ® shul chaunge.’”’? 

“Thauh men rede® of riche * ryght to the worldes ende, 
I wist neuere renke ® that riche was * that whan he rekne sholde, 
And whan he drouh ® hym to the deth * that he ne dradde™ hym sarrer 
Than eny poure pacient * * * - * ° - * 

+ + * * * % * % * . 

Many man hath hus Ioye here ° for alle here wel dedes, 
And lordes and ladyes ben callid * for leodes'* that thay haue, 
And slepith, as hit semeth * and somere euere hem foleweth ; 
Whan deth a-waketh hem of here wele * that were here so ryche, 
Than aren hit pure poure thynges ‘ in purgatorie other in helie!” 


“Thei that haue hure hyre by-fore* aren eueremore poure, 
And shulle nat deye out of dette * to dyne er they deseruen hit. 
Whan here deuer * is don * and his daies iourne, 


ltalk, *XII,52 and 53. * XIII, 140-143. ‘suffered. * trouble. ®des- 
tinies, * XIII, 201-209. ‘talk, *man. ‘drew. "dreaded. ‘ possessions, 


XVI, 284-287, 305-309. 4 duty. 
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Then may men wite what he is worth * and what he hath deserued ; 
And nouht to fonge' by-fore * for drede of disalouwynge. 
So ich say by sow riche * hit semeth* nat se shulle 


Haue two heuenes * for soure her-beynge. 
7 * * * 7” ~ * * 


The ryche is yreuerenced * by reson of his richesse, 

There the poure is yput by-hynde * and can? parauntre more 
Of wit and of wysedome * that fer wey is bettere 

Than richesse other reaulte* * and rather yhurde in heuene. 
For the ryche hath muche to rekene * and ryst softe walkith 
The heye wey to-heuene-warde ; * he halt® hit nat ful euene; 
Ther the poure presseth by-fore * with a pak at hus rygge,® 
Batauntlyche,’ as beggers don « and boldeliche he craueth, 
For hus pouerte and pacience * perpetual Toye.” * 


The inference seems clear that Langland belonged to that 
noble army who made Christian socialism a force before it 
became a name; but again the student must shun the broad 
road that leads the casual reader to conclusions. The first 
fact demanding attention is that these excessive praises of 
poverty and elaborate arguments against riches were part 
of the literary conventionality of the age. Derived primarily 
from Stoic philosophy and moulded by Latin satire, they 
received a new impress from Christianity, and, disseminated 
by the general popularization of literature in the middle ages, 
played an important ré/e in the social and religious reforms 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Significant as was 
their effect upon the increasing number of people who read 
them, they must not be regarded too seriously as arguing an 
author’s sympathy with the classes they champion, unless 
other facts can be adduced to confirm this position. Such 
facts are not wanting in the case of Langland ; the democratic 
tone and tendency of his poem strike all readers and are com- 
mented upon by all critics. Nevertheless we cannot entirely 
clear him from the charge of conventionality. His long lau- 
dations of the poor and his pious exhortations to the rich not 
only weary us, but—a sin less easily condoned—they some- 


1receive. *is seemly, befits. *knows. ‘royalty. considers. *® back. 
hastily. ® XVII, 3-9, 49-57. 
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times ring false, and they usually convince us that the author 
is aware of their literary value. Langland delighted to dream 
of another life where the last of this world should be accounted 
first, but he quickly resented any attempt to begin the reversal 
on this side of the grave. Like many good Christians of a 
time later than his own, he considered heaven a convenient 
place for the solution of problems too dangerous for earth. 
We have seen his attitude toward the custom that threatened 
the aristocracy of the clergy. He makes a somewhat similar 
protest against granting freedom to retail dealers, a class who 
provoked his sharpest satire : 


“For thees men doth most harme * to the mene puple, 
Richen thorw regratrye!: and rentes* hem byggen * 
With that the poure puple - sholde putten in hure womben ; 
For toke they on triweliche * they tymbrid‘ nat so heye, 


Nother bouhten hem burgages® * be xe ful certayn. 
* * * *£ & * * 


For-thy mayres that maken free men * me thynketh that thei ouhten 
For to spure® and aspye * for eny speche of seluer 

What manere mester’ * other merchaundise he vsede, 

Er he were vnder-fonge free * and felawe in soure rolles. 

Hit ys nogt semly forsoth * in cyte ne in borwton,* 

That vsurers other regratours® * for eny kynne gyftes, 


Be fraunchised for a free man * ank haue a fals name.’ 


These seem to me the natural expressions of a man jealous 
to guard the exclusiveness of his own rank at a time when 
money and business success were claiming the social recogni- 
tion hitherto accorded only to free birth and gentle inheritance. 
It was an inevitable result of the increasing prominence of 
the merchant class that all trade to the last degree of haber- 
dashery should share in its elevation; it was also inevitable 
that the aristocracy should resent the intrusion. Although 
we cannot consider Langland an aristocrat according to the 
ordinary standards, yet his pride of free birth, his conscious- 
ness of mental superiority, his “benefit of clergy ” roused in 


"retail dealing. *rents, income. buy, produce. ‘built.  * tenements. 
Senquire. ‘trade. *borough (town). *retail dealers. ™IV, 81-85, 108-114. 
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him a truly aristocratic scorn of those whose success was 
measured by their ability to buy cheap and sell dear. 

On the other hand, he ranks himself with the common 
people in his complaints against the rich. In so far as these 
have a personal element and are not mere conventionalities, 
they seem to me the protest of a man who, from the under 
side, felt the pressure of social inequalities and rebelled against 
them. To a person gifted with eyes to see and a mind to 
understand the worth of a man, there is necessarily something 
irritating in the popular conception of money as a determi- 
nant of social position. In Langland’s eyes, which with 
proto-Puritanic zeal sought always moral aspects, money 
could be only a talent to be invested for the glory of God 
and the benefit of humanity. He is consequently unsparing 
in his denunciation of the reckless rich and persistent in his 
assertion of the essential equality of all Christians. 

I am aware that this view of his character is inconsistent 
with the one previously advanced ; but consistency is about 
the last quality that a student of human nature expects in a 
man, and to a degree unusual even in personally discursive 
literature Langland’s book is ‘himself. He withdrew from 
the crowd ; his world—intensely local and temporal, essen- 
tially English and medieval, but yet the world—swept past 
in solemn review, and he wrote it ; he saw visions of the fate 
to which it was hastening, and he wrote them ; he dreamed 
dreams of the glory to which it might attain, and he wrote 
them ; and then the contrast between the actual, the probable, 
and the possible struck out from his gloomy spirit a flame of 
words—prophecy, denunciation, protest, exhortation, plead- 
ing—and he wrote them all. Lost to the world as a per- 
sonality, not a fact of his history unquestionably established, 
he lives in his book, at once tender and fierce, yielding and 
defiant, conservative and radical, aristocrat and democrat, 
orthodox and liberal, but withal a vital, natural, and familiar 
character; and there can be no consistent estimate of the 
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work that does not recognize this fundamental inconsistency 
of the writer. 

Its most marked manifestation is found in the treatment 
of the multitude infra classem, Moved by an undoubtedly 
honest sympathy with the lower social orders, Langland wrote 
his poem with an evident desire to prove the superiority of 
Christian character to all creeds, systems, and conventionali- 
ties; and by choosing a plowman as his exemplar of ideal 
manhood he incidentally extolled the dignity of labor. The 
times were ripe for the work. The years covered by the 
three texts of the Vision comprise the period of the most 
important labor agitation that England has ever known :— 
established systems were crumbling; inherited prejudices were 
weakening ; ancient barriers were breaking ; and a seething, 
turbulent, unformed mass, stirred from the dregs of the 
nation, was bursting through the crust of conventionality and 
hurling itself into a society that hitherto had had no place 
and now had no welcome for it. Here was the opportunity 
for a man with the theories that Langland cherished to utter 
his clearest tones, to speak his bravest words, to voice the 
needs and the claims of this new force; and here as elsewhere 


we have to bridge the gulf between his theories and his 
practice. 

There is common to the three texts a reference to the dis- 
content of the laborers, slightly covered by a thin veil of 


allegory ;' there is also common to the two later texts a more 


elaborate allegorical account of the disturbances subsequent to 
the Black Death. Mainly from these passages we learn our 
author’s attitude toward the most significant events of his 
time; and we find in them no word of encouragement, no 
expression of sympathy, no hint that this movement was 
aught but evil in its origin and pernicious in its tendency, 
We read the old story, the burden of the prophets of endless 


1A, VII, 105-311; B. VI, 114-332; C. IX, 119-355. 
*B. XX, 79-178; C. XXIII, 80-179. 
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generations :—the sins of the people have roused the wrath of 
God, and calamities have fallen upon the children of men. 
From sheer wantonness laborers became “ wasters,’ and in 
wandering over the country corrupted others, until a season 
of famine drove them back to their work.' Even then they 
despised their former condition, and, being most unnaturally 
affected by the increasing luxury of the upper classes, wearied 
of their old diet of dry bacon and half-penny ale, and desired 
to fare daintily.2 They ignorantly scorned the counsel of 
“courteous Cato,” “paupertatis onus pacienter ferre memento,” * 
and rebelled against the laws by which the king and all the 
king’s justice repeatedly tried to fix the price of labor accord- 
ing to obsolete standards.* Finally the social and ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions became so bad that Conscience called upon 
Kynde, who sent forth an army of diseases, and 


“Deth cam dryuyng after * and al to douste paschte® 
Kynges and knyghtes * caysers and popes; 
Lered ne lewide * he lefte no man stande; 
That he hitte euene * sterede neuere after. 
Many a louely lady * and here lemmanes® knyghtes 
Sounede’ and swelte® * for sorwe of Dethes dyntes.°” 


When Conscience begged Kynde to cease, 


“Fortune gan flaterie thenne * thaym fewe that were a-lyue” " 


and sent Lechery and gathered a great host against Con- 
science. Covetousness arose 


“ And cam to kynges consail * as a kene '* baroun, 
And knockede Conscience * in court by-fore hem alle, 
And gerte '* Goode-Faith to flee * and Fals to a-byde.” '* 


Then Life laughed aloud and took Fortune for his mistress 
and begat Sloth, who wedded Wanhope.” 


1TX, 122-204. 2 TX, 326-335, 3TX, 338. 

*TX, 340 and 341. Statutes of Laborers, &., 1349, 1350, 1376, &c. 

Sdashed. ‘lovers. ‘swooned. ‘died. ‘blows. '°XXIII, 100-105. 
UXXIITT, 110. ‘bold. “made. “XXIII, 129-131. ' Despair. 
XXIII, 80-160. 
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I have said that I consider Langland unwilling to push 
his reflections on religious and ecclesiastical questions to their 
logical conclusions; in regard to social matters he seems to 
me unable to see the inevitable result. I do not forget that 
to the eyes of a contemporary a movement shows a blur of 
details and personalities which the years remove, leaving its 
course clearly defined to the view of posterity ; but granting 
all that his own beloved “ spiritus iusticie” can demand, we 
must yet acknowledge that we here confront a limitation of 
our author’s character that seriously impairs the literary and 
sociological effectiveness of his poem. Earnestly desiring the 
good of the nation and especially of that portion generally 
considered least worthy of attention, he was honestly incapable 
of appreciating or even understanding a movement destined 
to revolutionize rather than modify existing customs. In the 
passages referring to social questions there is no hasty inter- 
polation of the saving clause, no reiteration of orthodoxy, no 
abrupt turn lest advance should become dangerous; at every 
pause, in truly national spirit, he chants the refrain, 


“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be;”— 


but after this world? Oh then, unity, equality, communism, 
what you will, if only it does not begin now! 

if these interpretations be correct, how are we to account 
for the influence that the Vision exerted in social and religious 
reforms? Forty-five manuscripts still in existence, most of 
them plainly written and devoid of illumination, testify to its 
popularity among the middle classes on its first appearance. 
The Protestant reformers read in it prophecy as well as 
encouragement, and circulated it widely in the rude prints of 
the sixteenth century, three editions, according to report, 
being published about the year 1550. The name of “ Piers 
Plowman” was proverbial in complaints and lamentations 
for two hundred years, and became identified with many 
diverse and contradictory reforms. Unconscious of their cost, 
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Langland took his first steps, and a constantly increasing 
multitude followed in his path. When their leader stopped, 
they still swept on; the road lay before them, stretching into 
a far country which even the clearest eyes could not plainly 
discern. All the inconsistency and conservatism with which 
Langland hedged his path were trodden under foot by these 
impetuous followers. The shout of their own voices raised 
in reiteration of his complaints made them deaf to his warn- 
ings and expostulations. They accepted his premises and 
ignored his conclusions; and, armed with weapons torn from 
his own arsenal, they flung themselves into a conflict from 
which it had been his main purpose to restrain them. 


ELIzABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 





VIII—ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE FRENCH 
NASAL VOWELS IN, AIN, EIN IN THE 
XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 


In a recent’ doctor’s dissertation of the University of Lau- 
sanne, P, Marchot examines the question of the pronunciation 
of the French nasal vowels ain, ein, and in during the xv1 and 
Xvi centuries, and comes to some rather startling conclusions, 
principally with regard to the development of ain (and ein). 
He denies the possibility of the direct development of ain > 
én. ‘ Passe-t-on directement de ain & én? Absolument pas: 
phonétiquement l’évolution est impossible. C’est au xv1° siécle 
que ain, dénasalisé en ayn, passe & eyn et ensuite a en, én,’ 
(p. 49). It is this thesis which he attempts to prove on pp. 
47-62 of his monograph. The whole argumentation is based 
on the material presented by Thurot, De /a prononciation 
frangaise, of whom he says (p. 47), ‘malheureusement, Thurot 
n’était pas un romaniste, et il est incontestable que plus d’une 
fois, il n’a pas su tirer des matériaux qu’il avait réunis tout le 


parti qu’il était possible d’en tirer” I think it is safe to say, 
that Marchot has not succeedcd much better. To be sure, the 
history of these nasals is not an easy problem, the grammarians 


of the XVI and xvi1I centuries are in the highest degree obscure 
in their statements, and it is not an easy matter to arrive at 
a clear understanding of their meaning. The weak point in 
Marchot’s method is, that he interprets the statements of these 
grammarians literally and that he seems to lose sight of the 
continuity of phonetic tendency, whereas the only safe method 
can be, to collate and compare all the statements to the point, 
to eliminate every thing that appears individual with each 
grammarian, and to interpret what remains, along lines that 
are demanded by our knowledge of the history of French 


1 Solution de quelques difficultés de la phonétique francaise, par Paul Marchot, 
Lausanne, 1893. 
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nasalization in general, making due allowance, at the same 
time, for the ignorance of phonetic problems at that period, 
and the crude terminology then in vogue. 

All during the O. Fr. period, ain and ein are nasal vowels, 
or rather nasal diphthongs, and before the Xvi century is over 
we have the testimony of Rambaud that a sound approaching 
the modern (he writes e fermé, marked by the sign of nasality) 
has been reached. In view of this fact, it appears exceedingly 
doubtful that such a denasalization, as Marchot demands, took 
place during the xvi century. Indeed, a language doves not 
give up a tendency so strongly established in it, as nasalization 
is in French, except when one has a theory to defend, as Mar- 
chot has. Before such a development can be accepted, stronger 
proofs than those brought forward by him will have to be 
advanced ; in the meantime, however, another ventilation of 
the question cannot be amiss, even if it should lead to no more 
positive results than those of Marchot. 

Whether in had any nasal quality during the O. Fr. 
period, is, as is well known, one of those knotty questions 
to which it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer. Usually 
writers on O. Fr. grammar merely state the uncertainty of 
the problem (so Schwan, § 299), but Suchier, Alfranzésische 
Grammatik, Theil 1, p. 63, boldly takes the stand that all 
vowels in O. Fr., i and u included, had been nasalized at the 
same period (about the rx century), and he refers to evidence 
brought forward in favor of this view by Engelmann, Veber die 
Entstehung der Nasalvokale im Altfranzésischen, Halle, 1882. 
This much, however, all concede, that if in in O, Fr. was not 
a nasal vowel, much similar in sound to the modern Portu- 
guese i, n certainly, under certain conditions and in certain 
localities, in this combination could become palatalized, and 
in was pronounced ing (cf. Bartsch-Horning, § 56). To be 
sure, Palsgrave does not mention 7 among the vowels that 
are pronounced ‘in the brest and sounded by the nose,’ but 
Paisgrave was an Englishman describing a foreign language, 
and certainly only one year later we have the testimony of 
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Sylvius (wn son foible), and in 1533 that of Bovelles (a, Vi, 
lo devant m ou n dans la méme syllabe perdent une partie de 
leur son), that i+ n sounded differently from i + oral conso- 
nant. This speaks at least for a pronunciation iy, and this 
much Marchot concedes. 

The quality of the 7 in this combination is a much more 
difficult question to determine. Thurot cites no description 
of the sound from grammarians earlier than Cauchie (1570), 
who was a Picard, and who describes the sound of im or in as 
not differing from that of eim or ein. Beza, De Francicae lin- 
guae recta pronuntiatione, 1584, says nothing directly about 
the pronunciation of in, but he makes use of this combination 
to figure the pronunciation of ain and ein (ed. Tobler, p. 66); 
and from this statement Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., I, § 33, 
concludes that all three combinations were pronounced 2 as 
early as Beza’s time. The general inherent difficulties of the 
problem are heightened by the insufficiency of the terminology ; 
in passes through i >and ein becomes é, and the grammarians 
of the time, with the best of intentions, but not having any 
phonetic transcriptions, could do but one of two things. Either 
they say in is pronounced in or they describe the sound, as 
Cauchie and Beza do, as being equal to that of ein and aim, 

It becomes evident that the solution of this question is 
closely allied to that of the pronunciation of ain and ein, and 
that the history of these three combinations must be studied 
together. Now in, in order to become 2 had to pass through 
the intermediate stages i> € > ¢ >, a line in which the two 
ends could easily enough be distinguished, even by untried 
phoneticians, but where the intermediate steps are so closely 
related and so similar, that even a skilled ear finds difficulty 
in detecting the difference. The question, therefore, becomes 
a pertinent one, to ask if among the different descriptions that 
we find for the sound of in, some are not intended really to 
define the intermediate steps between i and 2. 

For the principal point in his theory, that ain was denasal- 
ized to ayn, Marchot attempts no proof whatever, but for the 
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fact that this ayn had become gyn, or even eyn, he bases him- 
self upon the statements of Beza (1554), Meigret (1542), Ramus 
(1562), La Taille (1573), Baif (1574), Delamothe (1592), Lubin 
(1609). To gain a basis for our inquiry, let us see what can 
be gathered from the descriptions of Beza, who is accessible in 
somewhat more complete form than the other grammarians of 
the period. 

In his De Franciscue linguae recta pronuntiatione (ed. Tobler, 
1868), on p. 35 we find the following description of nasality : 
‘Sed hoc in primis curandum est peregrinis omnibus, quod 
antea in litera m monui, nempe hanc literam, quoties syllabam 
finit, quasi dimidiato sono pronuntiandam esse, mucrone vide- 
licet linguae minime illiso superiorum dentium radici, alioqui 
futura molestissima pronuntiatione; quo vitio inter Francos 
laborant etiamnum hodie Normanni. Graecos autem haud aliter 
hance literam ante « yy pronuntiare consuevisse annotat ex Ni- 
gidio Figulo A. Gellius.’ Very similar is the statement on 
p. 33: ‘m.... syllabam finiens, sive intra ipsam dictionem, 
sive in ultima vocabulorum, perinde prorsus pronuntiatur ut 
n.... ita videlicet, ut non modo labia non occludantur, sed 
etiam linguae mucro dentium radicem non feriat, ut temporel 
(temporalis), hymne (hymnus), dommage (damnus), dam (dam- 
num), nom (nomen), haim (hamus), faim (fames), temps (tempus), 
perinde efferenda, acsi scriptum esset, tanporel, hinne, donmage, 
dan, non, hin, fin, tans.’ Marchot’s denasalization evidently 
would have had to have taken place before this date, for what- 
ever quality we may decide to ascribe to him=haim, and fin = 
faim, the identity of the nasality in these words and in temps 
and nom is distinctly affirmed here. 

If we next turn to Beza’s descriptions of ain, ein, and in, we 
shall find a great deal of obscurity prevailing. On p. 47, bain, 
gain, and plain are said to be pronounced ‘ ut si scriptum esset 
bein, guein, plein,’ and on p. 66, where the silent vowels are 
commented upon, we read, ‘quiescit (a) coeunte vocali i et n, 
ad constituendam syllabam eandem, ut pain (panis), ainsi (ita), 
sainct (sanctus), in quibus a non auditur.... Sic dicimus in 
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adiectivo masculino vain, quasi scriptum sit vin, a vocali vel 
prorsus quiescente vel exiliter admodum sonante....’ The 
combination ein is described on p. 50 as follows: ‘ Haee diph- 
thongus non profertur nisi mox sequente n, et ita pronuntiatur, 
ut paululum prorsus ab i simplici differat, ut gueine (vagina), 
plein (plenus), cuius tamen foemininum pene usus obtinuit, ut 
absque i scribatur et efferatur, Picardis exceptis, qui, ut sunt 
vetustatis tenaces, scribunt et integro sono pronuntiant pleine.’ 
Then follow some further remarks on the words of this class, 
and it is stated that in many of them, where the Latin has an 
i, ‘haec diphthongus scribatur expresso etiam e sed usque adeo 
obscure et correpte, ut vix ejus sonus sentiatur, ut sein (sinus), 
ceindre (cingere), feindre (fingere), peindre (pingere), teindre 
(tingere), veinere (vincere), cum derivatis.’ On p, 66 we read, 
with reference to this same diphthong, ‘ e quiescit similiter in 
diphthongo ei, sequente n in eadem syllaba, ut plein (plenus), 
quasi scriptum sit plin .... Superflua est haec litera et merito, 
si ratio usui dominaretur, expungenda in quibusdam vocabulis, 
ut sein (sinus), peindre (pingere), ceindre (cingere), veincre (vin- 
cere), feindre (fingere), docente etymo, temere et per abusum 
literam e in haee vocabula irrepsisse.’ The evident purpose 
here, to model the French pronunciation on the Latin etymon 
of the word, as far as it was known, brings in a new element, 
entirely overlooked by Marchot, and which forces us to set to 
work very cautiously, when we endeavor to interpret these early 
descriptions of sounds. The nasal in is not described by itself, 
but when speaking of oin (p. 53), Beza says, ‘haee diphthongus 
nativo suo sono, id est utraque correpte prolata vocali profertur, 
quoties eum illa cohaeret n, ut moins (minus), moindre (minor), 
soin (sollicitudo), /oin (longe), besoin (necessitas), tesmoin (testis), 
quibus dictionibus extremis imperite nonnulli g adiiciunt.’ 
There is still one more important passage which may serve to 
throw light on our question. The combination ien is described 
(p. 55) as follows: ‘Ibidem ante n, vel cum ipsa diphthongo 
coalescens, ut bien, chien, in quibus tamen vocibus diximus e ut 
t proferri, acsi scriptum sit biin, chiin,.... 
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From all these statements, the following points are evident: 
ain, ein, in are all pronounced with nasal quality ; ain and ein 
are pronounced alike, and are still diphthongs, but the first 
element has a weak and indistinct sound, which proves that the 
diphthong was rising ; to the ear of Beza, both sounded much 
like the sound given to the nasal in; this same sound in is also 
given as the pronunciation of the nasal in ien. Marchot takes 
Beza literally and concludes that the pronunciation was in; but 
this certainly does not suit the pronunciation of ien, which can 
only have been ie. It seems to me there is but one interpreta- 
tion which will suit all the facts in the case, and that is the fol- 
lowing. Evidently the older nasal 7 (ing is only an awkward 
representation of this sound) had started on its way to become 
é and had arrived at the first stage, when it was neither i nor 
yet @, but a very close e nasalized, which may easily appear to 
the ear to be still 7, On the other hand the older Zin, where 
the nasal quality existed only in the first element, had become 
nasalized throughout, and had shifted the accent on the second 
element (éin > @ > 22), which certainly is so nearly like é (= in), 
that it is no wonder that the two were confused in sound. 

From this point of view the statements of the different gram- 
marians can all be explained in a rational manner. All agree, 
of course, that ain and ein were pronounced alike, and another 
large number demand diphthongal pronunciation of ein. The 
list is a long one, and beginning with Sylvius (1531) it extends 
to Dumarsais in 1751; but all seem to find a rational interpre- 
tation on the supposition that ein was pronounced é¢. Sylvius 
says sain and cine, sainct and cinct are pronounced alike, and 
yet he insists ‘ pronuntiamus ei monosyllabum, voce scilicet ipsa 
ex utraque vocali in unum concreta, ut ingeniwm, engein, noi 
engen nec engin. The others of this list, all, of course, taken 
from Thurot, 1. c., are Meigret (1542), Péletier (1549), Beza 
(1554), Ramus (1562), La Taille (1573), Baif (1574), Dela- 
mothe (1592), Lanoue (1596), Du Val (1604), Bernhard (1607), 
Mermet (1608), Du Gardin (1620), Maupas (1625), Garnier 
(1625), Chifflet (1659), D’ Allais (1681), Boyer (1703), Billecog 
(1711), Dumarsais (1751), and Domergue (1805). 
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Some of these modify or specify their meaning in rather 
important ways. Beza (1554) and Ramus (1562) say both 
yowels are sounded as in the Greek e, and Ramus in his 
Grammar (1572) describes the sound as 2+%. Meigret, 
Péletier and Baif write é+ 7, while Lanoue, Maupas, Garnier, 
Du Gardin and Chifflet say both vowels are heard, but the i 
is the more prominent. Lanoue is very emphatic on this 
point. He says....‘la prononciation de ceste terminaison 
nest quasi qu’vn i tout simple, 4 quoy respond mieux la 
diphthongue ei, dont le son termine sur l’i, . . . I call 
especial attention to the following statement ... . ‘ils s’appa- 
rient fort bien’ & ceux en in ‘seulement quand on les y 
rimera, faudra il prendre garde de conformer la prononcia- 
tion de ceux cy A la leur, n’y exprimant point le son de la 
diphthongue,’ a remark which shows plainly that ein and in 
were not exactly identical in sound, as Marchot supposes, I. ¢. 
p. 52. A similar statement is made by Du Gardin (1620): 
‘¢ deuant n sonne quasi ainsi que ai ou ei.... Mais lors, 
afin de s’accomoder A la ryme, on oit en ai ou ei plus li que 
a ou l’e;’ ordinarily he seems to have been conscious of the 
pronunciation of both e and 7. From these last mentioned 
descriptions, beginning with Lanoue in 1596, one is almost 
tempted to believe that a shifting of the accent from ay > a 
took place during the last decades of the xvi century. If 
this is true, Beza’s seeming inconsistency becomes reasonable. 
In 1554 he describes the sound as a diphthong, like Greek e; 
in 1584 he says, as we have seen, of ein for instance, that the 
e is pronounced ‘adeo obscure et correpte, ut vix ejus sonus 
sentiatur.’ This much is certain, that after the year 1600 
there are but few grammarians who demand diphthongal pro- 
nunciation of ein, and as to the descriptions of Billecog (1711), 
Dumarsais (1751), and Domergue (1805), not much impor- 
tance could be attached to them. Even granting that an older 
usage may have either naturally lived on or been artificially 
fostered by certain grammarians, in the last named cases quite 
local causes must have been at work. Dumarsais was born 
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in Marseilles, and lived there to his 25th year, and Domergue 
also was a Provengal and spent the greater portion of his life 
in the South. 

Another long list of grammarians on the other hand say 
very clearly that ein was pronounced like in, and this defini- 
tion must of course be explained in the light of those just 
examined. The following are the authors: Bovelles (1533), 
R. Estienne (1549), Saint-Liens, (1580), Tabourot (1587), De 
la Faye (1613), Van der Aa (1622), Anonymus (1624), Martin 
(1632), Anonymus (1654), Duez (1662), Raillet (1664), Mau- 
conduit (1669), De Fenne (1671). The list is long, but it 
appears at once that the majority belong in the last decades 
of the xvi and in the xv century. This unexpected occur- 
rence, taken together with the fact, noted a moment ago, that 
the grammarians demanding a larger stress upon the i (¢) 
than upon the e belong to the same period, leads me to accept 
the following explanation. The older diphthong 2 had lost 
its first element and was pronounced @, identical with the pro- 
nunciation of in. Some of these descriptions, however, are so 
positive in demanding in, that one is much tempted to believe 
that i was the pronunciation. R. Estienne advocates this pro- 
nunciation for etymological reasons ; ‘ peindre vient de pingre 
par mutation de g en d, par quoi semble qu’on deburoit escrire 
pindre, et a ce retire assez nostre pronontiation.’ Taking into 
consideration the fact that in the pronunciation of Latin and 
in that of the strictly learned words of the time, the syllable 
in was not infrequently pronounced 7 (cf. the statements of 
Bovelles, Thurot, II, 422, note 4; Rambaud, Cossard, II, 
502), this point of view is not all unreasonable. Fashion also 
may have had its share of influence. So Van der Aa says, ‘ai 
ou ay devant n ou m se prononce élégamment et 4 la maniére 
de la cour comme i.’ Deimier (1610), though he insists upon 
a difference in sound between ein and in, teaches that by certain 
classes in was pronounced 7; ‘les damoiselles de ceste grande 
ville et tous autres gens de bon lieu qui parlent bon frangais 
proférent ces termes vin, diwin, chemin, destin, etc., comme ils 
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sont escrits ordinairement,’ and D’ Aisy, as late as 1674, refers 
to those who with affectation pronounce ‘in pour en, vain et 
faim comme vin et fin, ce qui est un vice de leur province.’ 

While then in certain classes of society 2@ may have become 
i, and even remained with this quality quite late in the xvII 
century, there is on the other hand a great deal of evidence 
showing that the common pronunciation, and that which the 
majority of the grammarians wished to teach, was not 7. Two 
of the last list of grammarians given, Duez and Raillet, com- 
pare the sound with that of the German ing, but Duez espe- 
cially is interesting, for he says, ‘ wie auff Teutsch eng oder 
ing als ceindre,’ indicating beyond a doubt that the nasal was 
opener than 7. Other grammarians demand that ein should 
be pronounced opener than in, and this before the end of the 
xvi century. H. Estienne (1582) contradicts the statement 
of his father, quoted above; ‘minime dubium tibi relinquitur, 
quin ore magis aperto proferre debeas vain. ... quamvin.... 
pain quam pin... ,’ though he concedes that ‘litera i contenta 
esse possent.... pindre....’ The same demand is made by 
Oudin (1633) and Dubois (1682). Others again merely state 
the fact that a difference exists between ein and in, without 
defining the nature of this difference. The first of these is 
Sylvius (1531); ‘pronuntiamus et monosyllabum, voce scilicet 
ipsa ex utraque vocali in unum concreta, ut ingenium, engein 
non engen, nec engin.’ Deimier (1610) denounces such rhymes 
as humain : chemin, vain : diuin, and says it is ‘le procéder des 
poétes licencieux de rimer de la sorte, accomodans leur foiblesse 
sur la varieté du commun parler des Champannois, qui pro- 
noncent vain au lieu de vin, et destain au lieu de dire destin, 
comme aussi quelques vns du vulgaire de Paris en ysent ainsi.’ 
Aubert (1613) also criticizes the rhyme fin: dessein. Chifflet 
(1659), while conceding that in ain and ein the i is heard 
more than the e, still says, ‘il ne faut pas pourtant.... 
prononcer fin, min, crinte, crindre. 

A difference between ein and in is thus made certain for 
the first half of the xvi century, and this difference con- 
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sisted in a tendency to approach the popular pronunciation of 
ein, which was itself very similar to the modern sound. This 
popular pronunciation e¢ was firmly established towards the 
last quarter of the xvi century. From earlier evidence, | 
think, the presumption has been made plausible that at that 
period the accent of the nasal diphthong was shifted from 7 
to &. The common pronunciation went still further, and 
changed the sound to @ Rambaud in 1578 writes prochain, 
pain, écrivain, main, grains, with an ‘é fermé, marqué du 
signe de nasalité.’ Deimier, as has been shown, condemns 
the pronunciation vain for vin, and destain for destin, as ‘le 
commun parler des Champannois,’ which is corroborated for 
an earlier period by Beza, l. c. p. 66: ‘Campanorum vero 
istud est proprium, quod in his vocalibus pronuntiant diph- 
thongum ai, id est e quod apertum vocavimus, ut pen, men, pro 
quo Itali per a, pan, man.’ Very similar was also the common 
pronunciation at Paris. Tabourot (1587) says, ‘autres y a, 
qui prononcent a la parisienne in comme ain. Exemple ay 
beu de bon vain & la pomme de pain pour dire ?ay beu de bon 
vin & la pomme de pin.’ Van der Aa (1622) gives the follow- 
ing rule: ‘ai ou ay devant n ou m se prononce. .. . popu- 
lairement comme ei. Dis élégamment min, autrement mein.’ 
Others go still further and demand en as the correct pronun- 
ciation. Spalt (1626) says, ‘a dans ain rapproche de e, comme 
dans pain, train, soudain, plaindre, mais la syllabe est trés 
bréve ;’ ‘Germanus hane diphthongum suae vernaculae fre- 
quentissimam pure pronunciat, si sui idiomatis ductum recté 
parum tantum clausioribus 

labiis.’ ‘About the same time Noél Parfoit says ai in pain, 
main, grain is pronounced ‘comme I’e simple,’ and Cossard 
(1633), ‘a devant i en vne mesme syllabe sonne quasi comme 
e, comme airain, ainsi, sain... .’ At the same time the 
difference between the popular pronunciation and the more 
elegant and refined pronunciation as ¢ (or @), must have existed 
till nearly the end of the century. As cs as 1671 Richelet 
in his Versification speaks of the controversy which exists 
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Palsgrave 1530. 
Sylvius 1531. 


Meigret 1542. 
Péletier 1549. 
Reza 1554. 
Ramus 1562. 
La Taille 1573. 
Baif 1574. 


Bovelles 1533. 


R. Estienne 1549, 


Saint-Liens 1580. 





Delamothe 1592. 


Lanoue 1596. 


Du Val 1604. 
Bernhard 1607. 
Mermet 1608. 


Du Gardin 1620. 


Garnier 1625, 
Maupas 1625. 


Chifflet 1659. 


3eza 1584. 


Lanoue 1596. 


Du Gardin 1620. 


Garnier 1625, 
Maupas 1625, 


Chifflet 1659. 





D’ Allais 1681. 


Boyer 1703. 
Billeeog 1711, 


Dumarsais 1751. 


Domergue 1805. 





Tabourot 1587. 
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Du Val 1604. 


De la Faye 1613. 


Van der Aa 1622. 
Anon. 1624. 
(Garnier 1625.) 


Martin 1632. 


Anon. 1654. 

(Chifflet condemns in.) 
Duez 1662. 

Raillet 1664. 
Mauconduit 1669. 

De Fenne 1671. 


H. Estienne 1582. 


Oudin 1633. 


Rambaud 1578. é. 





| Deimier 1610 ( for Lat. in) 
Van der Aa 1622, 


Spalt 1626. 
Noél Parfait. 
Cossard 1633. 











Mourgues 1685, 
Hindret 1687. 
Adry 1689. 
Dangeau 1694. 





Du Bois 1682. 
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Dangeau 1694. 
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é vulgar pron. 


ein diff. from 





Rambaud 1578. é. 


Sylvius 1531. 





Spalt 1626. 
Noél Parfait. 
Cossard 1633. 


Dein.ier 1610 (for Lat. in). 


Van der Aa 1622. 


Beza 1584. 
Tabourot 1587. 


Deimier 1610 (for Lat. in). 


Van der Aa 1622. 


Deimier 1610. 
Aubert 1613. 
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from in. ein: in good rhyme. ein : in bad rhyme. 
1. 
Lanoue 1596 (but then a 
change in pron. is | 
necessary ). 
Lubin 1609. 
10. Deimier 1610. 
3. Aubert 1613, 
Du Gardin 1620 (with | Germ. 
ein. 


change in pron.). 





Spalt 1626. 


Martin 1632. 


Duez 1662. ) Germ. 
Raillet 1664. J eng, ing. 





De la Croix 1675 (says 
some approve ein: in, 
others not). 





Mourgues 1685, 
. 
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with regard to the rhyming of ain and in, some saying that 
such rhymes are admissible, others condemning them. 

But as we reach the last decades of the xvit century, the 
evidence becomes more harmonious again ; and it is correct to 
conclude that all three combinations had reached the identical 
sound @ D’Aisy (1674), while describing ain and ein as en, 
‘avec un son confus,’ still criticizes the bad pronunciation én 
for in, ‘quand on prononse vin comme vain et fin comme faim, 
Il y ena qui font une faute toute contraire, pronongant mesmes 
avec affectation in pour én, vain et faim comme vin et fin, ce 
qui est un vice de leur province.’ However, only one year 
later, in 1675, De la Croix says, ‘la rime est bonne, quand 
cest le méme son, bien que l’écriture soit differente comme 
dans ces rimes ain, aim, ein, in, im. This is also the teaching 
of Mourgues (1685), Hindret (1687), and Adry (1689), and 
though it might be objected here that all threedemand a pronun- 
ciation 7 in all these syllables, this cannot be said of Dangeau 
(1694), who says the sound ‘en tel qu’il est dans la derniére 
silabe de soutien est quelquefois exprimé par ain comme dans 
eraindre, quelquetois par ein, comme dans feindre, quelquefois 
méme par in, comme dans divin,’ This is almost unanimously 
the testimony of the grammarians during the XVII century. 

We may now briefly resume the results of this study. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the xvi century, in is pronounced i 
or @, while ain and ein sound like é. Towards the end of 


the century ¢@ becomes @, in remains ¢, and the two sounds 


are not infrequently confused. A certain elegance in pronun- 
ciation even changed both to i, At the same time, the popular 
pronunciation tended to open the nasal (@ > @ > @); this pro- 
nunciation is taught by Rambaud in 1578, and is fully estab- 
lished by the end of the xvi century (Dangeau, 1694),' 


JOHN E. MATZKE, 


1In the accompanying table I have attempted to group and classify the 
descriptions and definitions of the different grammarians cited by Thurot, 
and [ trust that this grouping has been done in a manner to warrant the 
accuracy of the conclusions which I have drawn from them. 





